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This $1,750 Elmore Pro. 
duces Some Results That 


~" a $6,000 Car Cannot Give. 


It Has Double the Power Impulses of the 
Ordinary Car—lIrrespective of Price 


Isn’t that rather a distressful thought to the man who owns a car of the 


highest cost ? 


Isn’t it rather comforting to the 
man who has imagined that moderate 
cost means lesser efficiency ? 


You’ll want a reason in your own 
mind why drivers of other cars are 
continually changing machines. 


You’ll want to know why Elmore 
owners buy more Elmores—why 
they talk Elmores on every op- 


portunity — why they never cease advising the 





Demi-Tonneau (Detachable) Four-Passenger Touring Model 36-B, 50 H. P., $1,750 
i 


purchase of Elmore cars. 


Here’s the dead wall of facts you will come squarely up against: 


The Valveless High Duty Motor in Model 36-B gives 
the same power as the Elmore model sold last 
season: at $2,500. 

And with this excess of power at this season’s price the 


distinctive Elmore ease of control is retained with all the 
special advantages of the new motor. 


The gas distributor of the High Duty Motor admits 
gas early or late, as desired, producing at will a 
high or low powered car. 


Understand clearly this tremendous advantage for the Elmore 
driver, which cannot be obtained in any other car made: 


The Elmore, on high gear, can be driven at a lower 
speed than any other car, because of the unequalled 
frequency of its power impulses. 

(= appreciate this tremendous advantage, compare ie ) 


Elmore with an ordinary four-cylinder car—or, better 
yet, with the highest ‘type of “six.” 


With every revolution of the Elmore crank-shaft 
you have twice the power impulses possible per 
crank-shaft revolution of a valved motor. 

(= valved cylinders are much better than four, yet our ) 


are as far behind the Valveless Elmore as the four- 
cylinder valved motor is behind the six. 


The Valveless four-cylinder Elmore has the same 
number of power impulses that would be created 
by an eight-cylinder valved motor. 

Six valved cylinders add 50% to the number of outer 
( parts demanded by four. Eight valved cylinders, by reason ) 
of doubling that complexity, are impracticable. 


Turning power—torque—must be proved satisfacto- 
rily by perfect control at low speeds without 
change of gear. 

( Every engine shows great turning power at its nt tor ) 


speed. The Elmore’s sustained power and constant torque 
at low speeds puts it in a special class. 


The Elmore has no small outer parts to keep in 
tune, no valves to regrind, no worry-makers of 
any sort. 

( The only sure thing about a valve is that it should be ») 


paired, reground, vr replaced at frequent intervals, to 
maintain the original efficiency of its cylinder. 


The efficiency of a valved motor depends absolutely 
upon the exact timing of its valves and their act- 
uation by means of twenty or more small outer 
parts on each cylinder. 


A valve which is not timed to the 1-200 of a second loses 
at least one-fifth of its efficiency. 


To sum the whole thing up, turning power—torque— 
depends upon sustained impulse. 


This one point goes right to the heart of the automobile 
proposition as regards any car ever made. 


You cannot get the turning power from a motor with 
valves that is produced by an equal number of 
Elmore cylinders, or by six cylinders against the 
Elmore’s four. 

When all is said and done, turning power is the chief 
(nine for which you exchange your dollars in bavi) 
any Car. 


You must, therefore—you absolutely must— measure the efficiency of every other car’s motor by that of the Elmore. 


Roadster Model 25, 30 H. P., $1,200. 


Touring Model 25, 30 H. P., $1,250. 


Five-Passenger Touring Model 36-B, 50 H. P:, $1,750. 


Elmore Manufacturing Company, 3004 Amanda St., Clyde, Ohio 


Licemsed under Selden Patent 
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Comment 


Knight Errant of the New Democracy 

Tue somewhat acrimonious controversy 
the Senatorship in New Jersey ended in a decisive 
victory for Governor Wooprow WILSON over ex- 
Scnator James Sauru, Jr. It resolved into a 
struggle between the New Order and the Old, and 
the result was inevitable. Governor WiLson was 
handicapped from the beginning by the inferior 
quality of the “ primary ” candidate whom he felt 


over 


in honor bound to support, and necessarily he had 
to face charges of personal ingratitude because 
of the fact that his own nomination was at- 
tributable largely to Mr. Saurri’s endeavors. But 
he could not the conviction that even a 
half-baked primary law must be upheld and, high- 
ly as he esteemed Senator Siri personally, he 
did not see how he could honorably ignore the 
fact that the former Senator regarded by 
the people, rightly or wrongly, as the personifica- 
tion of bossism and as an ally of the corporations. 
So he went straight to the voters themselves and 
aroused publie opinion to such a degree that the 
members of the Legislature found it irresistible. 
We doubt if a more daring act was ever per- 
formed in American politics. Governor WILSON 
not only jeopardized the success of his administra- 
tion, but also hazarded his political fortunes. Ie 
could not but know that, in taking the stand he 
did against Mr. Sarru. he was inviting the an- 
tagonism not of that established leader alone, but 
ef all like him throughout the country. Most 
men would have hesitated long before taking a 
step which might easily have proven fatal, and 
we are not sure that the public would not have 
held such conduct pardonable, under the cireum- 
fancy the 
been a 


escape 


Was 


stances. But the Governor did not 
inevitable suspicion that he had either 
party to fooling the people or had been fooled 
So he took the clear road up the hill, 
turned neither to right nor left, never flinched, 
kept his good humor—and won in a walk. 

What effeet the controversy will have upon the 
reform legislation to which he is pledged cannot 
be foretold, but it is a fair guess that the domi- 
nanee which Governor WiLson has already at- 
tained over the Legislature will be held securely. 
Moreover, Smirn is not only a_ strong 
partisan, but a good sportsman, and we have no 
anticipation whatever that he will try to subvert 
the new administration in any way. 

So far as the country is coneerned, Governor 
Witson’s action has won universal commendation, 
and his daring has eaptured the imaginations of 
the people more completely than anybody, except 
possibly Cray, Brave, and Roosrveit, has sue- 
ceeded in doing before. Already, in contrast with 
Dix and Harmon, he is hailed as the Knight Errant 
of the New Democracy, and as sueh will be nomi- 
nated for President in opposition to WiiuiaMm FH. 
Tarr. 


himself. 


Senator 


Godspeed Senator Martine 

The ; efforts of 
Witson and his smart young helpers would repre- 
sent Arkansas more fitly than a staid old State 
like New Jersey. His name is James E. Martine, 
his convictions, so far as he ecomprehends them, 
Misleader, and his oe- 
But if ever there was a case 


beneficiary of the Governor 


are those of the Peerless 


cupation is orayting. 
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of persistence meriting reward, his is it. He began 
to hunt offices forty years ago, and has been at it 
ever since, hitherto without Curiously 
enough, he came near missing this opportunity 
entirely. Nobody was paying any attention to 
the “permissive primary” on the Democratic 
side till one day a reporter, being out of copy, 
called up the irrepressible Farmer Orator and 
direeted his attention to a chance to become a 
candidate for something which he had overlooked. 
The Farmer promptly drew up a petition, put on 
his hat, went out and gct the requisite signatures, 
and the first thing he knew he was running again 
like Sam Hill. though nobody but himself and 
the reporter knew it until after election. Then 
cireumstanees made him a sure-enough candidate, 
and when Governor Witsen made his first appeal 
to the pegple he took the Farmer along as Ex- 
hibit A. That was his first and last chance to 
make a speech, and he responded gamely. We 
cannot remember now all that he said, but the 
peroration reminded us of early childhood days. 

“Too long,’ shouted the Fariner Orator, “ too 
long, O ve despots, have ve held us in vassalage 
vile.” 

It was a telling phrase emphasizing a bully 
idea, but somebody apparently thought that would 
do for the present, and thereafter the Farmer 
stayed at home and read the papers and wondered 
from day to day whether he was a primary, a 
principie, or a pretext. Toward the end of the 
campaign he got so excited that they had to put 
him to hed; but when it was all over and he re- 
ceived a fine telegram from W. J. B. he began 
to perk up, and proposes shortly to address the 
Plainfield Chamber of Commerce on the state of 
the Union. 

It is a rather odd cireumstance that, when the 
Farmer started out to circulate his petition, he 
went first to Senator Sairm and asked if he had 
any objections, and the Senator, who has a liking 
for making folks happy, told him to go ahead and 
enjoy himself. Consequently, when the Farmer 
was really elected, it was up to the Senator to 
send a congratulatory telegram, which he did in 
his most polite vein. 

“T trust,” he said, “that you will soon recover 
your health in order that you may enjoy your 
high office.” 

It was sympathetic rather than fulsome, but the 
new Senator understood the sentiment perfectly, 
and put the telegram: away in his tin box with 
BRYAN’S. 

The phrasing, to digress a moment, affords a 
pleasant reminder. It will be remembered that 
Judge Parker sent a very nice despatch to Presi- 
dent Roosrvetr on the day of the latter’s election. 
It will also be recalled that toward the end: of 
the eampaign the two distinguished gentlemen 
zot to calling each other liars and things. Now 
we happened to be in the White House when the 
President sent his reply. It was something like 
this: 


success, 


A. B. PARKER, New York: 
Yours received. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Hon. 


That may not be the precise wording, but it is 
near enough for illustrative purpeses. In any case, 
we shail not scon forget the inimitable grin on 
the tace of the President when he turned and 
said: 

“Well, there’s one time you can’t say I slopped 
over, anyway.” 

Which was obviously true. 

But what we were going to say is this: There 
need be no worriment over United States Senator 
James E. Martine. He is gentle as a kitten; 
he wouldn’t hurt a fly. THis record is unimpeach- 
able; it has to be; except as a forty-year candi- 
date he hasn’t any. His politeness is proverbiai. 
He has made eloquent obeisances to all of the 
men, women, and children, and most of the horses, 
cows, and shotes in the State. But—mark this— 
he has never once tipped his hat to a corporation. 
In that respect he stands unique in New Jersey. 
He is ingenuous, too. We can see the look on ex- 
Senator Ssurn’s face when he read the new Sen- 
ator’s boast that he (the new Senator) hadn’t 
spent a dollar in the recent State campaign. It 
ought to have been photographed. 

But there is no occasion for squabbling over the 
question whether a principle or a pretext is re- 
sponsible for Uncle Jim. When they get him 
dressed up and his hair eut and place him con- 
genially next to Senator Jerr Davis, he will look 
as well as any Bryan Senator in the chamber. 
And he 7s sincere and square as they make ’em— 
which counts a lot. Moreover, he is quite up to 
his utterly inefficient colleague, Senator Franx O. 
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Briaes, otherwise known, in the language «f the 
Rors.ina freight-vards, as f. 0. b. at Trenton, 
Good luck to Senator Martine! So say ye al} 
of us, 
We Win 
No doubt about it! In the wind-up the 
little passage-at-arms between our only ex. 


President and the elderly new Governor of (op- 
necticut, the Judge comes out at the litil end 


of the horn. We have always maintaine! thet 
Brother Roosevetr can give almost anybody 
cards and spades, especially in a court of cvuity, 


when he slows down long enough to think | «fore 


vociferating. 


Taft Follows McKinley’s Lead 

It is nearly ten years since WILLIAM McKivtiry, 
in his last publie utterance, made this f: mous 
declaration ; 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The \pan- 
sion of our trade and commerce is the pressing 
problem, Commercial wars are unprofital) A 
policy of good will and kindly trade relations will 
prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in har- 
mony with the times; measures of retaliation are 
not, 

Yet now for the first time we have, in President 
Tart’s message to Congress and the accompatiying 
agreement between Mr. Knox and the coimmis- 
sioners of Canada, a courageous and sincere at- 
tempt to carry out the policy which McKixiry 
thus announced for himself and for his party, 
His party has been in power every day since that 
speech was made. But McKINLeEy’s immediate 
suceessor utterly neglected his long opportunity to 
follow McKIN.Ley’s wise and patriotic lead. We 
believe that President Tarr, on the other hand, 
has from the first desired and meant to fol- 
low that lead. Whatever the mistakes and mis- 
adventures of his course with the difficult and 
dangerous subject of protection, no one ean accuse 
him of running away from it. What he has now 
done is the most courageous thing any Repub- 
lican President has ever done concerning the tariff, 
Tf we except only CLEVELAND’S one-topic message 
of 1887, it is the boldest thing any President has 
ever done concerning it. We are again ir- 
resistibly reminded of the suggestion which it 
oeeurred to us to make when Tarr became Presi- 
derit—the suggestion, namely, that he might very 
well become the Sir Roser Peet of the long 
American struggle with high-protectionism. Step 
by step he has, in fact, advanced along a_ path 
which now plainly leads in the same direction as 
that Pret followed. There is the closest analogy 
between the present phase of our tariff struggle 
aud what was done in Pret’s time and under 
ITuskisson, his forerunner. It is entirely probable 
that with those two names history will associate 
the name of this American President. 


The Democrats and Reciprocity 

It is entirely prebable, too, that most of the 
votes to carry out Tarr’s and McKinuey’s policy 
of reciprocity, like those which enabled Pret to 
repeal the Corn Laws, will come from political 
ts. The hurried first feelings of Congress 
on the reciprocity agreement cannot, of course, 
be taken as authoritative or final. Many Senators 
and Representatives have refused to commit them- 
selves, and of those who have committed them- 
selves some are quite likely to change their minds 
when they hear fully from their constituents. 
But it is plain that the measure has already far 
more Democratic than Republican support. It 
ought to have a practically undivided Democratic 
support. It is in accord with Democratic plat- 
forms, a response ‘to long-reiterated Democratic 
demands. The only exeuse which Democrats in 
Congress who stand with their party on the tariff 
could give for rejecting it would be that it 
comes from a Republican and not a Democratic 
administration; and that would be rather worse 
than no excuse at all. To Republicans, ou the 
other hand, the demand which their President now 
makes on them‘is peculiarly and diversely embat- 
rassing. Stand-patters are drawn to the proposal 
beeause it is the President’s, and they want t 
support him and renominate him. But every one 
of them feels, and feels quite rightly, that it is 4 
body blow to the system which represents per‘ecctly 
all they have stood for in politics. On the otlict 
hand, the insurgents of the West will find it ex 
tremely difficult to go against a proposil *% 
palpably in line with their entire contention sinc? 
the tariff fight began. Yet they do not want t0 
help the President to a triumph which would make 
his renomination practically certain; and they are 
not in the least delighted that the duties which 1 
is proposed to lower or abolish should be pri cisely 


opponents. 
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those in which their own constituénts are inter- 
ested. Again the Republicans in Congress are 
driven upon division and disagreement; and by 
the same token Democrats are driven—there is no 
ether word for it—upon union and sanity and 
consistency. ; 


King Caucus Dethroned 

The caucus is not what it used to be. That 
is pretty plainly one of the reasons why people 
are turning both to direct primaries and direct 
eleetions—and likewise to devices like the referen- 
dum and the recall. There have all along been 
objectors to the power of the caucus, its effective- 
ness as a means of getting things done according 
to programme. These are now re-enforced by 
others who are growing discontent with it because 
it is failing to get things done—even the wrong 
things. So long as party regularity was the rule, 
and independence and insurgency were spasmodic 
and abnormal, the caucus was at any rate an in- 
stitution that commanded respect. What it said 
went. Now insurgency is so much the fashion 
that the caucus that isn’t bolted from is excep- 
tional. If this keeps up, the machines and bosses 
will themselves before long be ready to try some- 
thing else. They will hardly care to perpetuate 
a kind of tyranny that fails to tyrannize, or to 
keep on supplying young fellows of mugwump 
proclivities with such excellent opportunities to 
make reputations for courage. 

The breakdown of the caucus in so many recent 
iustanees is, in fact, a serious matter. Party 
government is in this respect failing to work. An 
immense amount of independence within as well 
as without the lines of party is a fact that will 
have to be practically taken account of. Neither 
party ean afford to go on insisting upon implicit 
obedience to caucus edicts as an absolute test of 
loyalty. The rule simply cannot be enforced. We 
must find some means of securing reasonably 
united action which will yet allow more freedom to 
individual conviction. We shall doubtless first 
give the primary a thorough trying out. But we 
must not stop with the primary. Democracy is 
not yet at the end of its resources in ideas. Free 
government is a stimulating exercise. 


The Republican Progressive League 

Nearly two years ago, when the Republican 
insurgents in the Senate were making their fight 
against ALDRICH, and getting beaten in division 
after division, this paper remarked that their 
fight need not end, and quite probably would not 
end, on the Senate fioor. There was, we thought, 
a precedent in our political history which they 
might very well follow. That was the action of 
SatMon P. Cuase and a group of Free Soil Demo- 
erats in 1854, after Stepuen A. Doucnas had 
foreed through Congress the repeal of the Mis- 
sourl Compromise and reopened the Western Ter- 
ritories to slavery. CHASE and his associates, over- 
ruled and beaten in Congress by the dominant 
faction of their own party, took their case to the 
people. It turned out that in the appeal which 
they then wrote and sent out to the country they 
bad really written the first platform of the Re- 
publican party. 

What they did still offers perhaps the best 
parallel to what the Republican insurgents have 
now done—but not a perfect parallel. The Re- 
publican Progressive League has a more formidable 
list of signers for its manifesto than Cuase and 
his friends had for theirs. It has also, evidently, 
a much bigger organization. It probably has much 
nore money. But it has not so perfectly distinct 
i principle or cause to fight for. The Free-Soilers 
rose to demand just one thing—free soil. The 
ieague demands a lot of things. In the multi- 
plicity and the comparative vagueness of its 
advocacies it is more likely to find weakness than 
‘trength. For it is the entirely single plea that 
carries farthest. The public mind and conscience 
ure best moved by presenting to them one thing 
ala time, Moreover, the league has a more 
‘actional front than had the movement of the Free 
Soil Democrats. Of the Senators, the Repre- 
sentatives, and the Governors who have signed its 
statement not a single one is from either the East 
or the South. A number of its most prominent 
members are recognized as not mereiy political, 
but also personal opponents of the President. 
Justly or unjustly, the whole movement has been 
generally accounted as a form of opposition to 
his renomination. 

Nevertheless, the proportions of the movement 
forbid anything like contemptuous or even dis- 
respectful treatment. Its promoters are very 
much in earnest; they undoubtedly represent a 
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powerful body of sentiment and opinion; and they 
have accomplished in the last two years something 
which, viewed in the large, we must all be grate- 
ful for. The future of the original insurgents 
may be uncertain; the wisdom of some of their 
present policies is doubtful; but justice compels 
the acknowledgment that it is to them we are 
primarily indebted for a great and wholesome 
change in the entire atmosphere of American 
polities. 


The Fame of Harriman 

Mr. Orro Kann’s address on HARRIMAN, given 
last week before a remarkable audience, made ex- 
tremely good reading. When Harriman died, le 
was undoubtedly a mighty interesting man to the 
public; and that was not merely because he was 
rich. It was the way he handled wealth, the scope 
of his designs, and his impetuous swiftness of 
execution, the imagination he brought into big 
business, that gave to what may be called his busi- 
ness personality a striking and peculiar interest. 
The things he actually did were big enough, in 
all conscience, but according to Mr. Kann he had 
still bigger things in mind. He had seriously con- 
sidered the project of a railway system that should 
encompass the globe; and he had declared that if 
the government didn’t build the Panama Canal 
he would. Money-making apparently was not his 
passion. ‘That was incidental to the carrying out 
of ideas—a mighty important and essential sort 
of incident, no doubt, but still not the main thing. 
The main thing was the ideas themselves, and 
since that was so we must probably set down Har- 
RIMAN as an idealist. 

Mr. Kaun thinks we shall not see his like again 
—that the course of legislation and the trend of 
public opinion will make such careers impossible 
in the future. If he is right, then Harriman 
tay remain unique, and his fame may therefore 
endure. That also will be something unusual. 
For prodigious wealth has not often meant im- 
mortality. Croesus won it mainly because he 
came so early and the Greeks made a literature 
and put him in it. But, as a rule, the insig- 
nificant poets and painters and fighters and states- 
men outlast the Crorsuses in the memories of 
men. Enduring fame is not a thing to be bought 
with money. 


An Exhortation from Wayne Mac Veagh 

At the bottom of most of the muck-raking pieces 
in contemporary American periodicals, and of the 
conservation movement, and of the tariff-reform 
movement, and of “ progressive” politics in both 
parties, is a sense that the distribution of com- 
modities and of the profits of business is not so 
fair as it should be, and that a considerable part 
of the population fails to gain its reasonable share 
of the benefits resulting from the development of 
the country’s resources and the march of enter- 
prise. The literature of this sentiment is volumi- 
nous and incessant, but not so much so but that 
notice will be taken of the contribution to it made 
by Mr. Wayne Mac Veacu in the February issue 
of the North American Review. Mr. Mac Veacu 
was born in 1833, and has come to the maturity 
of very nearly seventy-eight years. He has prae- 
tised law suecessfully, occupied many distia- 
guished public offices, was Attorney-General for 
a time in the Cabinet of Garrrenp. He has ac- 
cumulated apparently a sufticient fortune and is 
entitled to be rated as a practical man, amply able 
to cope with the problems of life as he has met 
them. He speaks, therefore, somewhat as a political 
sage, weighing out of full experience the com- 
parative worth of things attainable. But he speaks 
bold words; his concern is for the masses of the 
people and especially for those of them whom 
fortune does not favor. In his spirit he is all with 
the progressives, and yet in policy very much at 
odds with some of them. 

Mr. Mac Veacu puts bis discourse in the form 
of An Appeal to President Tarr. He suggests to 
the President that the prosperous classes, to which 
“in however slight a degree you and I belong... 
accustom ourselves to regard with singular indif- 
ference the solemn injunction laid upon us by the 
highest authority to consider the poor.’ By way 
cf beginning to give better response to this in- 
junction,, he calls upon the President to call an 
extra session of Congress, and to. recommend to 
Congress three things, to wit: 

(1) To put at once upon the free list all articles 
which are necessary to preserve the life and health 
of those who labor and the lives and health of the 
wives and the children depending upon them, includ- 
ing all the materials in the construction of their 


homes, as well as all articles of food, and clothing, and 
heat, and domestic utensils so as to lessen in some 
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small measure, at least, the inevitable burdens of their 
unhappy lot and, what may prove even more im- 
portant, to show some practical sympathy with them. 

(2) To greatly diminish, if they cannot stop, the 
senseless, almost insane, waste of the public moneys 
which has now been rampant for years past in Con- 
gress. It is unnecessary to demonstrate what is easily 
demonstratable that of every dollar wasted by Congress 
the actual suffering caused by such waste falls on the 
poorest of the poor and just in proportion to their 
poverty, while the class to which we in some measure 
belong suffers the loss of no luxury even, much less 
any desirable comfort. 

(3) To pass without further delay a bill imposing 
by generous stages of graduation “taxes upon in- 
heritances.” 


The first and third of these interesting sugges- 
tions establish Mr. Mac Veaacit’s right to be classed 
among the progressives. His middle suggestion, 
of economy, is less characteristic of new thought 
in politics, but, as appears in the voluminous 
argument that backs his appeals, he would have 
the Federal government practise economy because 
its revenues are raised by methods of taxation 
which bear especially hard on the poor, but would 
loosen, so far as is expedient, the purse-strings of 
the States, which have the power to tax directly. 


State Politics the More Important 

And as to the States, Mr. Mac Veacu is very 
interesting. He calls upon them vehemently to 
assume their proper share of the cares of govern- 
ment, declaring that it is “ apparent to the dullesi 
comprehension that the larger and wider sphere 
of public usefulness, alike in executive and legis- 
lative departments, is just now to be found under 
our Federal system, not at Washington, but at 
our different State Capitols, so that our erying 
need: to-day is not a New Nationalism, but a New 
Statehood.” He avers that a Governor who tries 
to make his State a model of what an alert and 
progressive American community ought to be has 
a “far larger field of really fruitful social service 
than a President.” and that men seeking political 
usefulness and distinction are likelier to find them 
as members of State Legislatures than as members 
of Congress. He is not flattering in his estimate 
of the labors of members of Congress, describing 
them as “ignoble struggles to get for their con- 
stituents a share either of the spoils of oftice or 
of the infamous ‘ pork-barrel’ or in assisting some 
corrupt lobby in Washington to waste taxes wrung 
in large measure by indirect taxation from ig- 
norant and defenceless victims.’ To almost all 
intents and purposes, he says, the national govern- 
ment has been practically limited to such unworthy 
functions, whereas the problems to which the 
statesmen of Europe are giving their thoughts, 
“assuredly not only belong to the States, but 
can be far better solved by the States than by the 
nation. In the list of such problems he includes 


the establishment of old-age pensions, of labor ex- 
changes, of industrial insurance at cost and insurance 
against the appalling disaster for the industrial poor 
of unemployment, the prevention of debilitating labor 
by the children and the wives of our unskilled work- 
men, the compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, and 
the preservation for the people of the State’s natural 
resources and of the monopolies of public service—all 
these suggested remedies for the far-reaching troubles 
of our modern industrialism, of which Presidents and 
Congressmen know nothing and care less. 


The States Are Waking Up 

The whole of Mr. Mac Veracu’s discourse is 
good medicine for the spirit of contemporary man. 
Addressed to the President, it is really directed to 
all readers who are thoughtful enough to be con- 
cerned about “the erying need now confronting 
all civilized societies—that is, the narrowing of 
the too wide gulf between those who are too rich 
and those who are too poor.” 

It is true that he has over-emphasized the meaner 
of the labors that engage Congress, but he does a 
useful service in pointing out how distinguished 
are the possibilities of usefulness in the State 
governments, and how important are the State 
problems, and how worthy of the labor of men 
who have the ability and the devotion to spend 
themselves in solving them. The States have 
neglected their proper work, but they are waking 
up, and the cities also. And happily there seems 
to be an increasing number of trained men who 
are competent and willing to do the work both of 
the States and of the cities. And every State 
that meets its political obligations with reason- 
able completeness is an example of the benefits 
of that course, and the example is contagious. 


No Sinecure 
If SHEEHAN, T quit.—J. SerGeEANT CRAM. 


One is impressed with the thought that Boss 
Murpuy’s employment is no sinecure. 



























































































Faces 


“ Thy face is as a book 
Where men may read strange matters.” 

Nor the Thane of Cawdor’s only, but all faces are 
such books, or else are leaves of the great book of life: 
so that while reading, it is well to begin and end with 
what passes us daily and every hour of the day— 
faces. They go all the way from superfine to earth- 
iest of the earth earthy, and yet what perennial in- 
terest, what fascination, centres in faces—just faces! 


Stand at any street corner and note what infinite 
variety Nature can produce by means of five indis- 
pensable, immemorial, commonplace features. What 


range and play of expression; what meaning; what 
subtle suggestions of spirit, mind, and body; what 
hints of the craft or calling; what qualities and 
habits of the I within that is known without as Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, all to be revealed by the unconscious 
tricks of lip and eye! Take the carefully composed 
look, for instance, of the necessarily 
Many faces of those who wear a religious dress show 
this, for their calling and life require it: yet the pro- 
fessional beggar has it in its kind and degree, too, for 
he is always in league with himself regarding some 
the medical man and. skilled sur- 
geon possess it also. This last puts on his expression 
as he does his operating garb. He must 
terminedly cheerful and encouraging. He must know 
no fears nor mortal misgivings; his garb must be 
immaculately white, while his look must be steady 
as faith. 

Then there goes a certain sort of man, a trifle too 
well dressed, perhaps, but not otherwise self-commit- 
ted. The eves are the only things that are telltale. 
Unlike the eye of Greek art in which the lower lid 
is deep-eurved, this lower lid is eut high so that the 
eyes have the effect of peering down over a wall. 
And they are as opaque and shiny as buttons. Noth- 
ing looks out of them, and nothing is allowed to look 
within. Their courage—and they are not wholly de- 
void of it—lacks the steel of truth and honesty, and 
so has substituted the brass of effrontery and impu- 
dence, till the look seems fairly redolent of brass. If the 
man spoke, he would probably be tentative and in- 
gratiating: his eves would hardly leave ours, though 
their gaze might flicker, vet his general look would 
have the effect of feeling its way into our confidence, 
which in this mean money. For the 
man is a confidence-man, apt in the game. Beneath all 
and through ail and as the atmosphere of the man’s 


self-conscious. 


moving tale—and 


be prede- 


instance would 


personality is an indescribable aariness, He seeks 
to take your measure, while never to betray his own; 
he seeks to overreach you, while never letting you 
suspect. And the baser sort of politicians have much 
these eyes, and just this quality of look and expres- 
There is just such a gloss of plausibility upon 
the hard substance of self-interest. One may find 
many like him wherever politicians of the ignoble 
type do congregate. But let us get to windward. and 
into purer air. Here younger face, a 
sonable one, that of a man of thirty-five. Life should 
be at its height with him, at its cresting flood. He is 
what is technically ealled a gentleman, and one sees 
at a glance that he has begun life well, and ought to 
be carrying it on to the full measure of inheritance 
The eyes are well opened and _ rea- 


sion. 


comes a: per- 


and opportunity. 
sonably frank, the regard is steady and direct, the 
mouth is both firm delicate, with that touch of 
sweetness in the smile that makes the masculine face 
Young hearts would go out to him of 
course—all hearts are yvoung—for he, 
still vouthful: and yet—there is a vague misgiving 
Somehow that personable face is 
morning was beautifully clear, but 
its noon conveys a suggestion of cloud and of over- 
Is this man morally fastidious throughout the 
The question is 


and 


so attractive. 
good too, is 
stirring ino ous. 
shadowed. — Its 


cast. 
length and breadth of his being? 
inevitable. For whatsoever pictures hang upon the 
walls of the chambers are strangely 
shadowed forth upon the face. From one so evidently 
well-endowed, Life will surely require a double vig- 
ilance, and it is so easy to follow in the wake of 
vanity, or of flattery, or of one’s youthful emotions; 
if is so easy to drift unconsciously into danger and 


soul's seeret 


loss. To pass 

* By the ambush of young days, 

Kither not assailed, or victor being chared,” 
though difficult, is not impossible. And, oh, the 
“noble joy of self-control”! 

Then here comes another face, one that belongs to 
the fairer half of humanity, one to whom looks should 
For what woman would not 
be beautiful if she could; and what man in his secret 
soul does not pity a plain woman, and = avert 
eves? This lady has been rather bountifully dowered. 
If not a striking beauty, she has been given a_ fair 
competence in looks. Her quality, therefore, is more 
immediately manifest by the way in which she has 
used her gift. A perfectly respectable and permissible 
use of facial arts and has nevertheless reduced 
her face to a pretty, soft, doll-mask that seems to 
have been slipped on over the human physiognomy. All 
lines have been carefully wiped out, and the effect 
is blank. The expression of this absolutely mean- 
ingless face is, however, cheerful, and the pretty dark 
eyes are smiling. Art has concealed art to the utmost, 
and yet the result is trumpet-called. The lady is an 
elderly coquette who cannot make friends with Time, 
who cannot relinquish youth and the dream of at- 


come as a birthright. 


his 


aids 
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traction. She has signally failed to ‘‘ outlive Beauty’s 
outward with a mind that should renew swifter than 
blood decays,” and the consequence is disastrous. In 
reality she seems older because of that well-preserved 
semblance of youth. She has bestowed too much care 
upon the body, and has neglected the weightier values 
of spirit and mind, and cruel Time has but empha- 
sized her mistake. If she would but 
“ Face the looking-glass 

That can always hurt a lass 

More than any ghost that is, or any man that was,” 
she might learn a useful lesson. We grow what we 
gaze upon in the sense of admiration. To spend a 
lifetime before a mirror does more to anticipate and 
bring on Time than anything else. The mental and 
spiritual contemplation of Truth and Beauty, who are 
Time’s Overlords, is the way to rob him of his pow- 
ers. 

Yes. the features, like the elements, are always the 
same, but the combination perpetually varies, and the 


story is always different and new. Granted that: 
many of the faces are common and commonplace, yet 
many are comely, and here and there, now and then, 


with the effect of revelation, comes the rare beauty of 
line ard color, or the unearthly beauty of expression. 
This is generally seen in elderly or old faces where 
Life has purged away the dross and left the spirit 
free. And in such faces an ethereal beauty burns fine 
and clear as flame in a windless place. This spiritual 
expression means so much, that consciousness and 
will, like the light upon the light-house or the tower, 
beacons and illumines all. It means that conscious- 
ness and will are dominant and regnant, that all the 
nature has been brought into subjection and harmony 
by singleness of purpose and directness of aim... This 
is true simplicity, this unifying of the complex, this 
control of the whole nature of man by obedience to 
the ideal. We are all artists. and the thing we de- 
pict is ourself upon our unconscious faces. It is the 
story of stories, that self, and the place to look for 
it is the face where stands revealed that heart from 
which proceed all the issues of life. 





Correspondence 
FOR STRICTER CUSTOMS LAWS 


Boston, Mass., January 9, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Are not the latest customs rulings still a lit- 
tle lax? American women, frail creatures at best, are 
prone to make attempts to evade the eye of the law, 
worse still to make light of their own misdemeanors 
in this respect. Seores of school-teachers and impe- 
cunious students, who have put aside enough from 
their hardly won earnings to give them a summer’s 
pleasuring or a year’s study in Europe—so many of 
these hardened characters try to smuggle in a few 
ten-cent photographs, a bit of Swiss carving or of 
Italian copper, thereby defrauding their government 
of its just dues! Surely more drastic measures might 
be adopted whereby a moral would be inculeated, and 
several pence gained to this great and glorious re- 


A PLEA 


public. May I suggest as a salutary discipline that 
every American woman (since the larger number of 


offenders is of the weaker sex), before being permitted 
to leave the steamship which has brought her back to 
her native shores, be first stripped and searched, then 
flogged (thus emphasizing the desirability and beauty 
of truth-telling), and after having her head shaved 
lest some small but valuable object should be con- 
cealed in her hair, be clad in a simple garment of 
sackcloth provided by a beneficent if sorrowing gov- 
ernment, in which to effect her entry into the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. By this means 
much time might be saved to those overtaxed and 
long-suffering customs inspectors for whom our sym- 
pathies are almost daily aroused; the future pa- 
triotism of the culprits would be assured, while at 
the same time a good deal of satisfaction would be 
afforded to those higher powers who safeguard not 
only the revenues, but the morals, of that country 
which, incredible as it seems to-day, once offered its 
bleak shores as an asylum to a handful of daring men 
and women who sought liberty of thought and action 
in a new world! I am, sir, 
JUSTITIA. 

Please speak to Mr. Lodge about this. The laws are 

to blame, not the inspectors.—EprTor. 


TO THE SOIL 
Sacinaw Fruit Rancu, 
Nortu Yakima, Wasu., January 6, 1971. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—There was quoted in one of your recent issues 
a saying of Mr. Theodore N. Vail, as follows: “ ‘ Back 
to the farm’ is futile, because only failures come 
back.” This seems at first sight one of the sayings 
that hurt. good many men have left city life for 
some kind a farm, in the last few years, and to 
judge by what one reads, a greater number are still 
thinking about doing it; and “ failure” would be a 
rather hard name to apply to all these. It is not 
pleasant to be called names under any circumstances. 
Mr. Vail’s further words throw a little different light 
on what he meant to say: “ but ‘ stick to the farm’ is 
good, because all that is or ean be springs from the 
soil.” This. whatever one may think of the logic of 
it, makes it clear that he has in mind only the coun- 
try boy who goes to the city to make his fortune and 
who gives it up. The people T am thinking of, on the 
contrary, are men whose race has been divoreed from 
the soil for a number of generations, and who feel 
that it is time to connect up again. The two cases 
are not much alike. 

But take it at the worst, and I think it need not 
ruffle one’s self-respect to be called a failure. So 
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much depends on the point of view. We are all aj 
liberty to consider other men failures, whose am))j- 
tion is not toward the things we call real, if our 
mental make-up permits us to do so. A bank presi- 
dent and a college president may each think the othe 
a failure. A cowboy who owns nothing but the ho: 
under him, “lord of his presence and no land besides,”’ 
may feel that a Rockefeller is a failure; and none «/ 
them all need feel bad over it. Diversity of aim man 
festly does not constitute failure. Neither does failin. 
to realize one’s own ambition necessarily brand one : 
unworthy. Out of a thousand young’men who ente: 
the service of a corporation, only ten may ever reac 
the general offices, for the sufficient reason that the: 
are only ten positions there. Of these ten only 0); 
may become president; if he chose to call all th. 
others “failures” the word would have but litt! 
force. This is important to-day, when most youn: 
men in entering upon life must look to some corpora 
tion for their future. One may go farther and say 
that a high position, a large income, and much au 
thority may not constitute success. A man’s mos 
sincere ambition may be to raise his children right, t: 
carry out some line of study or work, or simply 1 
save his own health or life for the last and bes 
twenty years of his natural term. If such a man re 
mains in harness notwithstanding, because he alon 
is able, or willing, to execute the will of certain 
liolders of stock in the way they desire, or becaus: 
he has a foolish wife, or for any other reason, wil! 
he feel that he has succeeded or failed in life, as against 
the man who has retired to some “farm” to carry 
cut his plan? 

Parenthetically, the farm-home, or still more th« 
erchard-home, as it stands before the mind of many 
city men of forty, represents quite a different idea 
from that usually conveyed by the word “ farm.” 

* Back to the soil” is such an excellent motto that | 
hate to leave any of your readers with the impression 
they may have received from the article cited. 

I an, sir, 
A. T. RICHARDSON. 





REFERENDUM AND REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 
Reapinc, Pa., January 17, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In your issue of January 14th, under “ Pure 
Democracy vs. Representative Government,” you refer 
to the “ antagonism between the principles of the ref- 
erendum and _ initiative and . the principle of 
representative government.” You say that the use of 
the referendum and initiative need not mean the de 
struction of representative government; but you as: 
sume that they tend to destroy it notwithstanding the 
fact that they are generally supported as necessary 
means to the securing of real representative govern- 
ment. 

Representative Government vs. Government by Lrre- 
vocable Power of Attorney seems to be the important 
ease pending. Does the fact that Representative Gov- 
ernment is now accepting the support of its democratic 
friends, the Referendum and Initiative, make its case 
a bad one? I ama regular reader of the Wrerkry, and 
an admirer of its able editorials, and would like you 
to discuss this really pressing issue or at least call 
some attention to it by publishing this letter or other- 
wise, Governor Woodrow Wilson must have it in 
mind, as well as many others of your readers. 

I am, sir, 
W. G. STEWART. 


POLITICS 
HopkKINSVILLE, Ky., January 14, IgQI!. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Your use of the word “ polities” as a plural 
noun reminds me of an old Kentucky politician who 
claimed to have “ more polities and better ones ” than 
any man in his “ deestrict.” I am, sir, 

Joe McCarro.t. 
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How them Republicans Win 


I see th’ Senate’s in a fuss 
A-tryin’ to clear up th’ muss 
That Lorimer got into when 
Enough o’ first-rate votin’ men 
Elected him to his high seat 
‘An’ made his happiness complete. 
But, ef he’s right or ef he’s wrong, 
Still the suspishun ’s mighty strong, 
An’ I dee-clare it is a sin 

How them Republicans can win 
Ther offices, cigars, an’ hats 

By buyin’ up us Democrats! 


An’ ol’ Wisconsin bobs. up, too— 
A Senator is in a stew 
Because they claim there is 
That neither whitewash, nor 
Can cover up, on his re-cord 
That ’twa’n’t no p’litical reward 

That give him what he’s got to-day. 

Th’ fae’s is, so~l’ve heered folks say, 

Ther’s more suspishuns floatin’ round 

That when th’ thing’s cleared, ’twill be found 
Th’ same ol’ trouble’s there, an’ that’s 
Jist buyin’ up us Democrats. 
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An’ that Ohio county, too— 
That’s purty bad, I’m tellin’ you! 
Why, first they bought us fellers out, 
An’ then they turned right roundabout 
An’ bought therselves! An’, gee-mun-nee! 
Things is as mixed as mixed can be. > 
Still, near as I can figger it, 
With th’ Republicans all split 
We got a right good chance to beat 
Th’ whole outfit, an’ win each seat, 
Ef we can stop one practice—that’s 
Ther buyin’ up us Democrats. 
JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 














































oeye7ee PZ OROW pitifully true it is, as the ob- 
EBESORENe servant philosopher remarked, that 
Ay" life is just one damned thing after 
S another. Here for seven long years 
es we had been struggling along the 
e straight and narrow path at the 

heels of one reformer after an- 


NN Ac 
pt SS ge other till at last we were begin- 
OPA RFE ning to think that we might pause 
and take breath, when, lo! a ruthless hand raises an 
unsuspected lid and a stern voice bids us gaze upon 
a mass of moral putrefaction. Needless to say we 
should like, above all things, to draw back this once 
and turn about and run away and kick up our heels, 
but what’s the use? We could hardly get around the 
corner before Conscience would perform its given 
work and compel us to retrace our steps. So we have 
decided to stay if the rest will and watch and marvel 
while a steady hand stirs sternly and fumes rise fit- 
fully heavenward from within the caldron deep. 
Writing this way is not a habit of ours. We 
seldom reach for the vivid and graphic. The truth, 
we may as well admit, is that, for the 
nonce, so to speak, we are impelled 


and then revelling shamelessly in plethoric wealth and 
the apogee. But no! “They are the same seeds that 
for half a thousands years lay buried in simple Eng- 
land, to come to tardy life in the after-glow of Eliza- 
beth’s triumphs, and reach their fulness in the social 
glory of the Mid-Victorian era.” .* 

The succeeding life of the seeds was less tardy. 
Some unscrupulous importer brought a peck or iwo to 
America and immediately they “ began to corrode the 
old society.” Some went up to Massachusetts and be- 
came boll-weevils. Others stayed in New York and 
“gave us this plague of idleness.” We would better, 
perhaps, remark now that this is the particular plague 
that Mr. Townsend Martin writes about. It is the 
same one that gave him the shakes in his library. 
With relentless logic he traces its iniquitous career. 
But first he proceeds to “set down in a phrase the 
immediate cause of it.” The phrase is as follows: “ It 
was the magie of gold; it was the poison of idle 
wealth. It came at first like a little spot upon the 
body of a man. Quickly it spread from limb to limb, 
and part to part, until. in the fulness of time, it was a 
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Despairingly Mr. Martin cries: “I do not know 
whither we are going, but I do know that we are 


going.” And there we are. The longer we sit on the 
milking-stool in the barnyard and read and think and 
reflect and watch the careless-minded calves as they 
gambol heedlessly about, the more fast become the 
bonds of that frightful “terror of to-morrow,” and 
we can only pray to God that night or Frederick 
‘Townsend Martin may come. 

But, we can readily hear the patient reader inquire 
at this point, what is the gentleman mumbling about? 
Frankly, we do not know. He shivers before a spectre 
of “the idle rich” when everybody knows that Amer 
ican men, rich no less than poor, are the most hard 
working in the world. He groans in anguish over a 
rehash of newspaper accounts of a few silly escapades, 
when even a recapitulation of such episodes covering 
years numbers so few as to be ignorable. In one re- 
spect only is he consistent. He bewails extravagance 
and practises economy. It is not, then, of the men of 
what he terms the “ upper class,” but of the women 
or should we say the ladies ?—of whom he complains in 
bitterness of spirit. That may be a 
ventleman’s privilege; but, we ask in 
all humbleness, is it quite fastidious, 





irresistibly to shameless imitation of 
literary style as exemplified by the 
dissertation to which we now invite 
undivided attention for a few precious 
moments, 

It is not politics this time, nor 
frenzied finance, nor big business, nor 
any of those things. It is high 
society that has a cancerous growth— 
and has it bad. The diagnostician is 
Mr. Frederick Townsend Martin, the 
well and favorably known “ banker 
by profession,” whose niece or cousin 


or something married a count. It is 
not for that reason, however, that 


Mr. Martin .speaks with authority. 
He is a gentleman in his own right. 
Born at an early age, he found him- 
self in the cradle of Society. There 
he has remained. ‘I know Society,” 
he begins in simple, manly fashion. 
‘I. was born in it and have lived my 
life in it.’ Also, adds his less modest 
hiographer, the editor of Hverybody’s 
Vagazine, he is * the host of royalty, 
peerage, and aristocracy “—in short, 
“a serious-minded man from the 
inner cireles ’ now charged with the 
duty of “warning his own class.” 
But for that unhappy obligation, we 
have no doubt that Mr. Martin would 
yield oceasionally to liis obviously 
natural bent for sparkling wit and , 
gentle raillery. But everybody knows y 
that such inclinations must be re- 
pressed when one has something on 
one’s mind. And, since that is what 
ails Mr. Martin now, it is eminently 
litting and proper that he should re- 
gard himself, not humorously, not 
even seriously, but with firm and 
abiding solemnity. It is not the past 
that gives him a pain. That at least 
is secure. Nor the present. That can 
he withstood. It is the future. 
“Sometimes,” he writes lugubri- 
ously, “as [ sit alone in my library 
reading and thinking about these 
matters, and reflecting upon the years 
that make up my brief lifetime, a 
sort of terror of to-morrow seizes me. 
I do not need to guess at the facts 
of my own world. I know the facts 
that certain muck-raking _ satirists 
vaguely guess, or gather from the 
gossip of the stable and the kitchen. 
The miserable excesses of society are 








as betits a gentleman? The vastly 
greater number of people “ outside,” 
against whom “ the are shut 
for reasons that, to those inside, seem 
quite sufficient,’ cannot fail to be 
bewildered. None such naturally 
would venture to question the pro- 
priety of an act of a self-acknowl- 
edged authority of the highest 
“caste”; and yet among themselves 
Custom prohibits understanding. To 
malign one’s own is ill regarded not 
only by the middle classes, but by the 
commonest of people. Even sparrows 
respect their own nests. And when 
such vilification directly or by innu 
endo is wholly or even in part with- 
out warrant, the offence is reckoned 


gates 


heinous. 

We have little coneern for the 
small group which Mr. Martin so 
patronizingly traduees; those com 
prising it should be capable of pro 
tecting themselves. Nor, as a rule, 
do we take even passing notice of 
Fatuity indulging in turgid expres 
sion. Not for the world would we 
condemn a well-meaning gentleman 
like Mr. Townsend Martin or say a 


word that might shock his sensibili 
It is quite clear that he 
not know what he is doing or trying 
to do. But some one ought to en 
lighten him gently but frankly. 
The unfortunate truth is that the 
great mass of the American people 
feel most unkindly toward the New 
York “ Society ” for which Mr. Town- 
send Martin so ostentatiously speaks 


ties. does 


and which he so _ ostentatiously 
“knows” from the cradle. They 
have read many things to its dis 
credit and have believed a_ part 

enough to persuade them that it 


does not afford a good example; but. 
having discrimination and common 
sense, not enough to convince them 
that it is altogether vicious. Now 
comes one who, speaking with the 
authority of intimacy through the 
medium of a very popular periodical 
which reaches a million readers, tells 
them that it is infinitely worse than 
they had ever suspected, that it 
teems with “ hideous abnormalities ” 
that in it “glitter of tinsel” and 








an open book. I cannot blind my 
eyes, nor deafen my ears, nor close 
my nostrils, and forget them. That 
decay has set in, T know; that it has 
struck deep, as yet I cannot bring 
invself to believe. And these articles 
are but my feeble effort to prevent its striking deeper, 
if 1 may.” 

We deplore the modest disclaimer. Mr. Townsend 
Martin’s effort is not feeble. It fairly reeks with the 
cautiously restrained power of unself-consciousness. It 
is not every one who can sit in his library and read 
and think and reflect and have the shakes all at the 
same time while unable to blind his eyes or deafen his 
ears or even hold his nose. Few there are who, in an 
environment so cultured and refined, could even detect 
‘he symptoms of decay sinking deeper and deeper into 
ihe “body social,” to say nothing of reaching down a 
» hand to eatch it before it shall strike deeper yet. 
Sut Mr. Townsend Martin is no casual observer deal- 
ing with mere superficialities. He digs up the very 
seeds of putridity. 

“Come,” he says, invitingly—‘“ come search the 
records of generations long dead for the seeds of our 
social system. They are the same seeds of class. de- 
struction that lay in darkness through the early cen- 
turies of Rome’s history, to spring to life in the sun- 
shine of the triumphs of the Republic, and reach their 
perfect flower in the era of plethoric wealth that 
mutrked the apogee of the Empire—and then to fall, 
as full blossoms will.” 

A vivid picture, but, oh, how true! What could be 
more significant than the simple phrase “as full- 
hlossoms will”—not as they would or should or did 
or do, but as they “ will,” thus proving a definite pur- 
pose on the part of each and every seemingly frivolous 
leaflet. One might think that these wretched seeds had 
done enough after lying so long beside the potato-bin 


From a drawing by Ernest Haskell. 


Frederick Townsend Martin 


leprosy, following the body of society almost from 
head to foot.” That is, after leaping blithely from 
iimb to limb and from part to part, it, the spot, 
skipped up to the head and then began its real down- 
ward career. We judge that it has got about as far as 
the ankles now, and while it lingers there Mr. Town- 
send Martin makes his determined grab. 

The question is, Will he catch it? Will his feeble 
effort be crowned with success? He doesn’t know yet. 
Despondently he writes: “I cannot change the things 
1 deplore. The fact, in the face of my protests, is as 
unblinking as the Sphinx in the roar of Napoleon’s 
eannon.” His mind harks back to the good old days. 
He sees plainly, and yet a mist clouds his vision. 
“ Here, indeed, the traditions of the world of history 
flashed past us, in our forward rush, as dead leaves fly 
backward from a speeding train. We saw them as they 
flew—yet we did not clearly see them. We knew they 
were, but we could not distinguish them one from 
the other; and, after all, little we cared for them, and 
little we care now.” 

It should be noted, in flashing past, that these are 
not the leaves before referred to. Those were more 
agile and would have flown along in pursuit of the 
train instead of rushing back toward Jersey City. 
But the contrast! ‘“ Forty years ago, as a boy, I lived 
in a true American home.” Now he lives at the Plaza. 
Folks used to read the Bible and Longfellow. Now 
they read Ibsen and Shaw. “The subtle barriers of 
caste, flimsy as they always are in a new country, had 
yet withstood all the puny assaults to which they had 
been exposed.” Now there isn’t a rail fence in sight. 
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“tawdry finery ” constitute the back 
ground against which stand out in 
all their hideousness the “ empty 
follies of the idle rich and the vapid 
foolishness of the ultra-fashionable ” 
that its “impetus toward extrava- 
gance, excess, idleness, debauchery, and shamelessness 
came to us from the underworld”; in short, that the 
“body social” first beeame diseased and that now the 
disease has become “a leprosy.” 

To substantiate his indictment in the minds of his 
credulous readers, Mr. Townsend Martin contrasts the 
woman of his “ caste” of fifty years ago with her con- 
temporary of to-day. He fetches before the vision the 
porcelain lady of the ’60’s, who read her Bible, her 
Longfellow, and her Bryant; who poured tea at a 
certain hour; who drove in the Park of an afternoon; 
who gave her stilted dinners to those only who were 
“within the gates”; whose tender sympathies, going 
out pityingly to the poor, took the form of modest 
contributions to charitable societies; who regarded her 
self and kept herself as one apart from all of God's 
creatures beyond the pale of her own circle, and lived 
and died in full certainty of finding in the future 
world a like place scrupulously reserved for herself by 
her sympathetic and aristocratic God. 

Against this gentle and unoffending prototype Mr. 
Townsend Martin places the patrician of to-day and 
holds her up to the scorn and ridicule and hate of her 
contemporaries throughout the Union. Has she of the 
present no redeeming qualities? Mr. Martin finds—or 
at least mentions—none. He paints the picture as 
black as the most ignorantly and savagely chosen of 
words can depict it and so makes the revelation, by 
authority claimed and recognized, to a million eager 
minds. And what he wrote will be reprinted and re- 
printed in every nook and corner of the land, and 
(Continued on page 34) 


































































































THE DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


OF THE HOUSE WHO ARE TO UNDERTAKE “DOWNWARD REVISION” 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


PON fourteen members of the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives in 
the Sixty-second Congress has been 
laid a heavy responsibility. Upon 
their conduct of the affairs that 
have been intrusted to them by their 

Cf fellow Democrats in the next House 
2} ¢ MER will depend, in a large measure, the 

‘ framing of the popular verdict as 
to the competence or incompetence of the Democrats in 
Congress. As this popular verdict is favorable or un- 
favorable will be affected, in some degree, the outcome 
of the Congressional elections to be held in November, 
1912. ‘These fourteen men are the recently selected 
Democratic members of the Ways and Means Cgm- 
mittee of the next Congress. Not only are they charged 
with the task of framing a bill to revise downward 
the duties upon imports now levied under the Payne- 
Aldrich, act, but they must select and submit to the 
approval of the Democratie caucus of the House the 
chairmen and all of the members of all of the other 
standing committees of the House. 

There ave sixty-one of these committees. Every pro- 
posal for legislation that comes before the House 
must be submitted to one of these committees, 
examined, digested, and in the usual! course reported 
upon favorably or unfavorably. Under this form of 
organization a member’s sphere of usefulness to his 
constituents is largely outlined and delimited by his 
committee assignments. Inevitably there is a terrific 
pressure to seeure the chairmanship of such important 
committees as those of Agriculture, Appropriations, 
Banking and Currency, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree, Judiciary, Military Affair8, Naval Affairs, 
Post-oflice and Post Roads, Rivers and Harbors, and 
membership upon these and other important commit- 
tees, 

Heretofore the selection of these committees and 
their chairmen has lain in the hands of the Speaker. 
It is needless to rehearse at this juncture the chain of 
reasons and the sequence of events which led to the 
crystallization of the desire in the House that this 
power should be taken from the Speaker and given to 
a committee selected by the House itself. The Demo- 
cratic members-elect of the Sixty-second Congress at 
the caucus held here on January 19th took this de- 
cisive step. At the present writing it seems probable 
that the newly selected Democratic members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means will not name the 
other committees of the House, excepting the important 
Committee on Rules, until next autumn shortly before 
Congress convenes. It is the present intention to 
name the Democratic members of the Rules Com- 
mittee in the next House at once to enable that com- 
mittee to hold meetings, if necessary, through the 
summer months and devise the rules of procedure which 
shall govern the next House, and be prepared to sub- 
mit them to the House at the convening of Congress 
in’ December next. 

The more pressing and immediate duty of the Demo- 
cratie members of the next Ways and Means Com 
mittee is to set in motion a revision of the tariff. To 
this end it is the present intention of Mr. Underwood 
and his associates to remain at Washington after the 
adjournment of the present Congress, on March 4th, 
and hold daily sittings until some time in June. They 
will then disperse to their various homes, to return 
here again in October and hold sessions until Decem- 
ber when Congress meets, It is their hope by that time 
to have framed, if not a complete tariff-revision bill, 
comprehending ail the schedules and items now in- 
cluded in the existing tariff act, at least, one or more 
of the schedules which contain the most patent and 
obvious inequalities and iniquities. 

Foremost among such schedules are those relating 
to the manufactures of wool and. of cotton. When the 
committee begins its daily sittings it will have as a 
basis for discussion and consideration of its task all 
of the hearings held before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the present Congress when the Payne tariff 
bill was framing, and all of the data gathered by 
that committee, and by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. It will not be able to call upon the Tariff 
Board for information. If. however, the Tariff Com- 
mission bill now pending in the House becomes a law 
at this session, the Democrats will be able to eal) 
upon that commission for assistance after the Sixty- 
second Congress meets ; 

The personnel of the Democratic majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee as selected at the recent 
caucus has met with general approval by Democrats 
in the House and out of it. All of the men selected, 
with one exception, have clean tariff records from the 
view-point of the downward revisionists. Mr. Brant- 
ley of Georgia is the exception. When the Payne 








tariff bill was under consideration in the House, Mr. 
Brantley voted more than once with the Republicans 
on the lumber schedule. 

Osear W. Underwood, representing the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Alabama, who will be the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, has been a member of 
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the House since the beginning of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress. He is a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the present House, and therefore sat on 
the committee which framed the Payne bill. When 
the bill was under consideration in the House he 
voted consistently against high duties and for every 
amendment that was offered to reduce the rate of duty 
proposed by the Payne bill. He believes in a revenue 
tariff, and is opposed to any import duty which is high 
enough to be equivalent to a protection on profits for 
the domestic manufacturers. Mr. Underwood repre- 
sents the Birmingham iron, coal, and steel district of 
Alabama, but has not allowed his home interests to 
affect his tariff views, 

Dorsey W. Shackleford, of the Eighth Missouri Dis- 
trict, was first elected to the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
and has been continuously a member of the House ever 
since. He was one of the sixty-eight Democrats in the 
House, when the Payne bill was under consideration, 
who voted against the amendment offered by Mr. 
Underwood removing the weight limit of twenty-five 
pounds on hides. The effect of this amendment would 
have been practically to include all hides in the free 
list. This was the only gccasion on which he voted 
against a majority of his fellow Democrats when the 
present tariff taw was being debated in the House. 

Henry T. Rainey, of Ulinois, has been a member of 
the House since the Fifty-eighth Congress. He has 
not previously served on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and is therefore about to have his first ex- 
perience as a participant in the actual framing of a 
tariff bill. He also was one of the Sixty-eight Demo- 
erats who voted against Mr. Underwood’s amendment 
to remove the weight limit of twenty-five pounds on 
hides, but this was the only time that he voted against 
the majority of his Democratic colleagues while the 
present tariff law was under debate in the House. 

Lincoln Dixon, of the Fourth Indiana District, was 
elected a member of the Fifty-ninth Congress, and has 
been in the House continuously since. He has had no 
previous experience in tariff-making. He voted ¢on- 
sistently with his party when the Payne bill was be- 
fore the House. He has come forward rapidly in the 
IIlouse and was made a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee last March, when the power of naming that 
committee was taken from the Speaker and assumed 
by the members of the House. 

Ollie M. James, representing the First Kentucky 
District, came to Washington first as a member of 
the Fifty-eighth Congress and has not failed of re- 
election since that time. During his service in Con- 
gress he has made himself one of the most conspicuous 
members of the Democratic minority. He has been 
chairman of the Kentucky delegation at Democratic 
national conventions since 1896, and at the Denver 
convention, in 1908. made a speech seconding the 
nomination of William J. Bryan for President. This 
is his first experience on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. He was another of the sixty-eight Democrats 
who voted against the Underwood amendment to re- 
move the weight limit on hides. Fifty-five Repub- 
licans and 92 Democrats voted for this amendment, 
and 157 Republicans and 68 Democrats voted against 
it. 

Andrew J. Peters, of the Eleventh Massachusetts 
District, is given, for a comparatively new member, a 
most excellent opportunity to show his quality. He 
represents the New England States on the committee. 
It is not often that a member of Congress in his third 
term gets such an important committee assignment 
as Mr. Peters has been given. He has only been a mem- 
ber of the House since the beginning of the Sixtieth 
Congress. His tariff record while the Payne bill was 
under consideration is perfectly straight, with the 
single exception that he’ voted with those sixty-eight 
Democrats who opposed Mr. Underwood’s amendment 
to remove the weight limit on hides. He was also one 
of the fifteen Democrats who voted against Champ 
Clark’s resolution during the rules fight at the begin- 
ning of the extra session to restrict the committee- 
appointing power of the Speaker. He was also one 
of the twenty-three Democrats who, on the same day 
(March 15, 1909), voted with the Republicans for the 
Vitzgerald amendment to the House rules. Mr. Peters 
is a graduate of Harvard and the Harvard Law School, 
and has been a member of both branches of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. He is given now an.opportunity 
for effective service that the average member has to 
wait for many years. 

Winfield Scott Hammond is another Democrat who 
first came to the House at the beginning of the Six- 
tieth Congress, and who now has an opportunity to 
prove his worth. He represents the Second Minnesota 
District. He came to Congress on a tariff-revision 
platform, defeating James T. McCleary, who was a 
rigid standpatter. He wavered once when the Payne 
bill was under consideration, and was one of fifteen 
Democrats who voted for an amendment increasing 
the rate on barley from fifteen to twenty-four cents 
per bushel of forty-eight pounds; and barley malt 
from twenty-five to forty cents per bushel of thirty- 
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four pounds. This amendment prevailed in the House 
by a vote of 194 to 186, 179 Republicans and 15 
Democrats voting for it, and 35 Republicans and 15] 
Democrats voting against it. This single defection 
was not allowed to count against Mr. Hammond in 
making selections for the new tariff-framing com 
mittee, 

A. Mitchell Palmer, representing the Twenty-sixth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, is now serving 
his first term in the House. He is thirty-nine years 
old. Before he came to Congress he was a lawyer and 
interested in a number of financial and industrial 
institutions in his district. He was one of the Demo 
crats who helped defeat the Underwood resolution re- 
moving the weight limit on hides; otherwise he voted 
with his party while the Payne bill was under dis- 
cussion. He is the first "Democratic member of the 
Ways and Means Committee Pennsylvania has had 
for about eighteen years. 

William Hughes, of the Sixth New Jersey District, 
was a member of the Fifty-eighth Congress. He did 
not come to the Fifty-ninth Congress, but was elected 
to the Sixtieth and re-elected to the Sixty-first and the 
Sixty-second. He is a lawyer, thirty-nine years old. 
He was also one of those Democrats who voted to 
defeat the Underwood resolution which would have 
practically included all hides on the free list. On 
every other vote on the Payne tariff bill he was with 
the majority of his party. He believes in a downward 
revision of the tariff. 

Francis Burton Harrison is one of the New York 
City Congressmen. He came to the House first at 
the beginning of the Fifty-eighth Congress. He was 
not a member of the Fifty-ninth Congress, but came 
back at the beginning of the Sixtieth and has since 
been continuously re-elected. He is a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the present House, and 
was one of the Democratic minority on that committee 
when the Payne tariff bill was framing. He was one 
of the sixty-eight Democrats who voted against the 
Underwood free-hides amendment, and with Mr. 
Peters was one of the Democrats who voted with the 
Republicans twico during the rules fight when the 
present Congress was organized. 

Claude Kitchin comes from Scotland Neck, North 
Carolina. He is forty-two years old. He has been 
continuously a member of the House since the begin- 
ning of the Fifty-seventh Congress. He has never been 
a member of the Ways and Means Committee until 
selected to serve on it in the next House. He voted 
against the Underwood free-hides resolution, but on 
all other matters with the majority of his party. He 
is a lawyer by profession. 

Cordell Hull is a country lawyer forty years old, 
from Carthage, Tennessee. He came first to the House 
as a member of the Sixtieth Congress. He believes in 
tariff revision downward and a low tariff generally, but 
he voted to defeat the Underwood resolution to re- 
move the weight limit on hides. He has not previously 
been a member of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Before coming to Congress he was judge of the Fifth 
Judicial Circuit of Tennessee. 

Choice Boswell Randell, Democrat, of Sherman, 
Texas, a native Georgian, removed to Texas in 1879; 
is a lawyer by profession; was elected to the Fifty- 
seventh, Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth, Sixty-first 
Congresses, and re-elected to the Sixty-second Con- 
gress. He voted consistently with his. party while the 
Payne bill was “under consideration. He is a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the present 
House, and sat as one of the minority members of that 
committee while the Payne bill was being framed, and 
consistently opposed it. 

William Gordon Brantley, of Georgia, is the only 
member of the new committee with an adverse tariff 
record. He has been coming to Congress since the 
beginning of the Fifty-fifth Congress. He is a member 
of the present Ways and Means Committee. Mr. 
Brantley’s home is at Brunswick, Georgia, a lumber- 
shipping port, and his district is a lumber-producing 
district. When the Payne bill was under considera- 
tion in the House he voted against an amendment 
placing hewn and squared timber on the free list; an 
amendment reducing the House rate on planed or 
finished lumber; an amendment admitting lumber free 
of duty from any country in North and South Amer- 
ica; an amendment to remove the differential duty on 
lumber, and an amendment to paragraph 708 placing 
sawed boards on the free list. On the final vote he 
voted against the passage of the Payne bill. Except on 
lumber Mr. Brantley voted with his party colleagues 
on all the other schedules where an opportunity for 
a vote was presented. * Because of this record there 
was some opposition to his being put on the new com- 
mittee, but a sufficient number of his supporters in the 
House rallied behind him to overcome the objection. 

The men thus sketchily delineated have been in- 
trusted with a difficult task. Much depends, for them- 
selves and for their party, upon the suecess that at- 
tends their efforts to make easier the burden of the 
tariff. 
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Dr. Elizabeth Cassidy, the first woman county commissioner in America, is shown seated with 
her associates, the members of the Board of County Commissioners for Denver, Colorado 





The only woman wireless operator, Miss Gaynella Three of Colorado’s legislators : Mrs. 
Packer, of Jacksonville, Florida, aboard the ‘‘ Mo- Agnes Riddle (left), Mrs. Louise 
hawk,” of whose wireless system she has full charge Kirwin, Mrs. Louise Jones (seated) 
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The Genius of 
E. H. Harriman 


From an Address delivered by Otto H. 
Kahn before the Finance Forum 0; 
the Young Men’s Christien Associatior: 


NEW and striking word picture of the 

character and the career of the jate — 

H. Harriman was _ presented by (ito H. 

Kahn of Kuhn, Loeb, & Co., on tie eye. 

ning of January 25th, before the }inanee 

¥ Forum of the Young Men’s Christian 

Association, in West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 

Mrs. Harriman and her family were presen:. and 

among other prominent persons in the audience were 

August Belmont, George W. Perkins, Judge lobert 

Lovett, Paul D. Cravath, and Mr. rs. J. orden 
Harriman. 

Probably the most startling illustration of the vast. 
ness of Mr. Harriman’s imagination and the courage 
of his plans was given in Mr. Kahn’s answer to a 
question asked as to his intentions about buil ing a 
railroad in Siberia. 

“7 know,” said Mr. Kahn, “that Mr. Harriman had 
in mind a plan tor a railroad all around the world, 
and in connection with this IT may say that he had de- 
termined, if the government had not taken over the 
Panama Canal, to have built it himself.” 

The speaker told of Mr. Harriman’s wonderful 
business capacity, his genius for organization, his 
bulldog tenacity, his determination never to surrender 
to an enemy. He said, in part: 

* My first vivid impression of Mr. Harriman dates 
back to a hot summer afternoon in 1897, when. look- 
ing pale, weary, and tired out, he came to our office 
to induce us to take an interest with him in a certain 
business. We did not particularly care for it, and 
told him that we preferred not to join in the transac- 
tion. He argued to convince us of the merits of the 
proposition, and, finally, not having made any headway, 
he desisted. L thought he had accepted our declina- 
tion. He got up to go, but turned around at the door 
and said: ‘I am dead tired this afternoon, and no 
good any more. I have been on this job uninterruptedly 
all day, taking no time even for luncheon. I'll tackle 
you again to-morrow, when I am fresh. I’m bound to 
convince you, and to get you to come along.’ He did, 
He came again the next day, and finally we yielded to 
the sheer persistency of the man and to the lucidity 
of his arguments. It is worth mentioning, by the way, 
that his judgment was right; the business turned out 
very well. 


“Over and over again did I observe him bending 
men and events to his determination, by the exercise 
of the truly wonderful powers of his brain and will; 
powers which accomplished their fullest potentialities 
because they were united with unwavering loyalty 
under all circumstances, and with a sacred respect 
for any commitment entered into. A moral obligation 
to him had the same force and meaning as a legal 
contract. . 

“Not infrequently he would come to meetings at 
which ten or twelve men sat around the table with 
him—men, too, of no mean standing in the business 
community—a large majority of whom were opposed 
to the measures he would propose. Yet, I know of 
hardly an instance of any importance where his views 
did not prevail finally, and, what is more, generally 
by unanimous vote. If he did not succeed in what 
he had set himself to accomplish at the first attempt, 
or the second, or the third attempt, he would retreat 
for a while, but he never gave up; he moved on 
toward the attainment of his object, undismayed, re- 
sourceful, relentless as fate, with that supreme pa- 
tience which, according to Disraeli, is ‘a necessary 
ingredient of genius.’ 


“At the time of his death, the papers were full of 
comments ‘as to the vastness of the territory in which 
his influence was potent or controlling; but the most 
remarkable thing, to my mind, was not the extent of 
his power, but the fact that his commanding position, 
his control over so many undertakings, rested not on 
money, but on personality. I do not think that the 
greater part of his personal fortune was invested in 
railroad stocks, and, if every cent of it had been s0 
invested, it would have amounted to but a small frac- 
tion of the share capital of the properties in which 
his influence was predominant. He became gradually 
the centre of railroad power, and at the same time 
one of the greatest powers in finance, because his mas- 
terful ability, his constructive genius, the far-sighted- 
ness and correctness of his vision, his faithfulness to 
trust reposed in him, impressed themselves finally alike 
upon friend and foe. He had measured strength with 
all those who cared to cross swords with him, and out 
of every fight he had come, if not invariably victorious, 
invariably unscathed, bigger and stronger than before. 
The railroad properties in his charge had grown and 
prospered beyond all others. There were enemies left, 
but none that cared any longer to try conelusions with 
him. t a few, even, of those formerly hostile, and 
many of those formerly indifferent, aloof, or sis 
picious, felt at last compelled to acknowledge the 
genius of the man, and to pay him the tribute of seek- 
ing his co-operation. During the last year of his life, 
his office, or more correctly his library, up-town (for 
at that period he did not usually go down-town oftener 
than once or twice a week) resembled the office of 4 
famous physician during consultation hours. Proper 
ties in feeble health were brought to him by anxious 
parents for prescriptions and treatment; intricate 
corporation problems were submitted to him for 
diagnosis; some enterprises that he had treated and 
restored to good health presented themselves for lr 
spection, having learned the wisdom of remaining 
under his care; and even big, strapping concerns; 
apparently in perfect and robust health, would drop ™ 
and have themselves looked over, as a precautionary 
measure, and take advice how to guard against sick- 
ness and to keep themselves in good trim.” 

















e Every-day Automobile 


TH: KIND OF CAR THAT MAKES THE COUNTRY HOME A POSSIBILITY FOR THE CITY MAN 
By Herbert Ladd Towle 






YROPHE automobile for every day—the 
SSG handy, ever-ready conveyance of our 
YA dreams; the quick transport line 
i» from house to office and from 
& 3 kitchen to market; the magic carpet 
IN by whose aid you may call on your 
¥ neighbors across town as quickly 
ike as on those but two blocks distant; 










fettered by routes and time-tables, that whisks you 
across country to visit friends between whom and you 
the daily round of duties would otherwise be an im- 
passable barrier; the economical, reliable, all-weather 
distance-shortener and time-saver; the car for service, 

















The trackless private trolley-car 


not for mere holiday pleasuring—where may it, the 
every-day automobile, be found? What is it like, and 
what does or will it cost? How many of us can make 
practical use of it, and what will it signify as a new 
social and economic factor? 

If the motor vehicle were to end as it began—an 
automatic contrivance for engulfing spare coin—most 
of us would shun the ruinous lure of pneumatics, and 
would seek ozone and sunburn in ways deemed ade- 
quate before the gasoline Gargantua arrived. But the 
blind devotion of the first converts has borne fruit in 
unexpected ways. Probably few of those who lavished 
eash and securities for the joy of a new physical ex- 
hilaration reflected that, in opening the way for a 
new era for individual transportation, they were 
bringing not only a new recreation, but a revolution, 
in.country and suburban life as well. Yet the signs 
of the times point to that very thing, and at no dis- 
tant date. And it is the every-day automobile that 
will make it possible. 

Understand, kind reader, this does not mean that 
every man with a dinner-pail will presently ride to 
work in his own automobile. ‘The motor vehicle is 
too complex in mechanism and too laboriously fash- 
ioned ever to take the place of the bicycle. Ingenuity 
and resolute paring of non-essentials have indeed done 
wonders of late toward producing miniature run- 
abouts at prices from $300 to $500. These little 
machines have an undoubted usefulness, and will be 
mentioned more at length in a later paragraph. But 
the every-day automobile, as here defined, must have 
power and size and wheel-base enough to get through 
ordinary mud or snow with ease. And power, size, 
and wheel-base cost money. j 

No, that “ revolution ” is a less Utopian dream. It 
ielates, in short, to the bringing within the avail- 
able high-class residential areas, around our cities, of 
thousands of square miles of territory, now farm 
land or waste. These areas, which would not support 
a trolley service even if it were fast enough, offer the 
choicest of country sites, joined with the coveted oppor- 
tunity to unite farming with business life, hitherto 
available only to the fortunate few who could fix their 
own hours. The man of moderate but comfortable 
means, who prefers suburban life, but whose time is 
limited, will find in the every-day automobile the long- 
Soucht mode of transit to sites desirable in them- 
Selves, but otherwise too remote to be accessible. For 
all who can use it—and the number is larger than 
Most of us realize to-day—the every-day automobile 
will be a means to health, a giver of fresh air not 
merely when burning gasoline, but all day long, a 
brinwer of red cheeks and bright eyes to once pent-up 


tity children, a magic computer whereon acres are 
sub-ituted for city lots as the unit of measurement. 
An‘ it will do all this by the simple magic of carry- 
Ing the head of the family two miles, or three or four, 
m tie time that he now allows for his walk to train 


or trolley. 

Take a map of your own town. Draw a circle of 
_ nile radius around your place of business; draw 
nes paralleling the trolleys, a quarter of a mile dis- 
tani on each side. If you live on a suburban railway, 
encircle the stations likewise. Shade the areas thus 
bounded, and you have, roughly speaking, the entire 


the trackless private trolley-car, un- _ 


territory now available to you and your fellows for 
residence, ; 

Examine any suburban map and.note how the 
settled portions cluster about the stations. Beyond 
the one-mile limit almost the only commuters are a 
few horse-owners. The exceptions—and the exceptions 
are rapidly growing in number—are the owners of 
automobiles. 

If the walking pace of. the average man happened 
to be eight miles an hour instead of four, he would 
obviously be willing to walk two miles where he actu- 
ally walks one, and the whole plan of residential dis- 
tricts would have been laid out to suit. If the average 
horse could go a mile in three minutes instead of six, 
horse-owners generally would be willing to ride twice 
as far. If every business man could have an inex- 
pensive mechanical horse which would carry him 
three or four miles from house to station in fifteen 
minutes, and if by going that distance he could have 
a real farm, with apples and chickens and fresh milk, 
for less than the price he pays now for a house and 
lot at the end of a fifteen-minute walk, wouldn’t he 
think pretty hard before he “ turned-down” the farm? 

Draw a circle of four miles’ radius around a station, 
and deduct from it the central circle of one-mile radius. 
The remaining area will be nearly forty-seven square 
miles—fifteen times the area of the inner circle avail- 
able to the man on foot! The average distance to the 
station by road will be about three and one-half 


-miles, and the average time by automobile about ten 


minutes in summer—possibly minutes in winter. 

Reader, have you ever made a business of exploring 
the fifty square miles just around your home? Prob- 
ably not. But if you try it, ll warrant you will find 
not one but a dozen spots so fascinating that the 
problem will be to choose the one which you and your 
wife like best. A brook, a dell, a little pond, a chest- 
nut-grove, a bit of pasture, a peach ‘orchard, a hen- 
nery, broad acres of clover and rye, a well whose 
bucket brings up such cold and crystal draughts as 
you drank when you ran barefoot on the old farm— 
if you have not found these, it is not because they 
or the makings of them do not exist, but because your 
dull eyes are blinded by an obsession that civilized 
beings are only found within five minutes of a 
trolley line. 2 

This is not to say that one should pitch his tent 
alone in the wilderness. There is both safety and 
companionship in neighbors. But where one can go 
a dozen can do, or a hundred. Why not establish 
motoring colonies, private residence parks, every 
house with its garage instead of a stable? 

Outside the zone of common demand, fixed by the 
leg-power of hoi polloi, the choicest sites of all are 
usually to be found; yet nothing but the automobile 
can bring them into the market, perhaps for genera- 
tions. Supply that one missing link in transit, and 
even the man of modest means can get far more of 
sun and air and lawn and flowers than he ever could 
where the pressure of competition is keen. 

Let us look a little farther. Not every family will 
care to oceupy its country home all the winter. Many 
will choose to board for three or four months in the 


muting.» Such a place might be several miles from the 
nearest station, yet readily accessible by automobile. 
And to most men an extra hour a day in transit 
would be a small price to pay for the privilege of 
joining their own families each night, instead. of ban- 
ishing them to the remote mountains or seaside, and 
haunting roof-gardens in a hollow pretence of not 
being lonely. 

Before long, no doubt, suburban summer hotels will 
have each its motor ’bus, thus doing by wholesale 
what in most cases the guest must still do for himself. 
When that time comes, the practical radius. of the 
hotels also will be extended, and the patronage of 
those distant from the railroad will no longer be 
limited to the hasty vacationists of a fortnight. 
What reader of these lines cannot name one or a 
dozen bewitching wooded lakes or rivers; mow in- 
accessible to. commuters for. the mere lack of quick 
transportation to and from the station? More than 
a dozen such lakes, a mile or more long, can _ be 
counted within twenty-five miles of New York City: 
and the lake and shore sites still untouched would 
multiply that number many times. 

Commuters of the large cities, business and _ profes- 
sional men of the small cities, the army of semi-vaca 
tionists and summer country-seekers the nation over— 
to these the every-day automobile makes its appeal. 
It means economy and comfort and health to all of 
them,: As a weapon against congestion it fills a new 
place, unlike either the trolley or the railway; un 
available to the wage-earner, it is true, but wonder- 
fully potent within its proper sphere. Let the right 
car appear, and its future is as certain as anything in 
the domain of transportation. 

Granting the demand, the next questions are: 
What cars can be found or produced to fill it, and 
what will it cost to run them? 

Let us first examine the requirements. 

The body may be anything from roadster to full 
tonneau, according to the number of passengers antici 
pated. The power will depend on the distance, the 
passenger load, the grades. and the condition of the 
road. <A stone or gravel highway is so essential that 
its cost should be accepted and charged against the 
real estate at the very outset. According to condi- 
tions, then, the car should rate from twenty to thirty 
horse-power—the lower power being usually enough, 
except for bucking snowdrifts. If the roads are 
broken by a snowplough a small car can generally 
get through, but if the snow is deeper than eight 
inches more power is advisable. The wheel-base should 
follow present practice—i. e., from 102 to 120 inches, 
according to power and seating capacity. <A light car 


.is better than a heavy one; but it should not be 


flimsy, nor so light as to bound unpleasantly on rough 
reads. The wheels should be large enough to roll 
easily over bumps and chuck-holes; thirty-six inches 
is better than thirty-four, and even thirty-eight might 
be advisable. Small wheels are a great handicap in 
sand or snow. 

Weather protection is essential. A removable “ fore 
door ”—whether the body be roadster or touring—a 
hooded dash and folding wind-shield, a folding top, 

















A rustic garage on a country estate of moderate size 


city, spending the remainder of the year on the farm. 
For such users, unless they take the car. to town, the 
problems raised by snow. and cold are eliminated, and 
the choice of a car. is simplified. Still other families 
will elect. to live in or. near the city most of. the year, 
and to escape during the heated term to some shore 
or hill resort, or to a quiet farm or cottage, remote 
from the crowd, yet not too distant for summer com- 
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eflicient mud-guards, and chains for slippery roads are 


‘all necessary. The parts beneath shouldbe as nearly 


mud-proof as_ possible. 

According to the severity of the cold expected, the 
motor may be water-cooled or air-cooled.. When 
temperatures approach zero, non-freezing solutions 
become a nuisance because of the large percentage of 
alcohol, glycerine, or other agents required, with the 



































































chance that evaporation or leakage may change the 
strength of the solution. In such eases the air-cooled 
motor is preferable. If, however, the mercury ranges 
above ten or fifteen degrees Fahrenheit, it is easy to 
maintain a suitable solution, and cold snaps may be 
dealt with by blanketing the motor, or by keeping it 
running when outdoors. A warm garage, it may be 
remarked, is essential in any case; a cold motor is 
lard to start, and cold oil is apt not to flow. Besides 
that, it is physically impossible to work on the car— 
if work should be needed—with benumbed fingers and 
shaking hands. 

The motor will usually have four cylinders, though 
six are possible in a car of 30 horse-power or over; 
and the piston diameter will be from 3%, to 4%, inches. 
The writer favors a somewhat long stroke—4%, to 
5Y, inches—on account of the lower engine speed it 
permits. 

Ignition may be either by high-tension magneto or 
by an up-to-date battery system delivering one spark 
per ignition. Of the two, the former 1s more con- 
venient in some respects—also more expensive to in- 
stall—but both are wholly reliable. There are bad 
magnetos and bad battery systems, but in the light 
of present knowledge there is no excuse for accepting 
either. 

Owing to the low grade of gasoline now obtainable, 
the carbureter should be provided with ample means 
for applying heat to aid in vaporizing the fuel. Hot 
water is good, but in winter the radiator warms up 
quite slowly, so that for short runs exhaust ‘heat is 
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lubricated minor bearing lasts longer, also, and the 
day of squeaks and rattling is thereby deferred. 

Of general construction it may be said that it is 
better to pay a fair price for a good car, which will 
last from 50,000 to 100,000 miles, than to get a cheap 
one that will be worn out at the end of 15,000 or 
20,000 miles. If it is necessary to economize, it is 
better to get a high-grade used car and overhaul it, 
provided one can make sure beforehand of the car’s 
condition and the expense of putting it in shape. 

So much for the requirements of an every-day auto- 
mobile. How nearly are they met to-day? 

The best answer is to say that all the features 
enumerated can be found on some one or another of 
present high-grade cars; most of them are found on 
inany cars. None of the design features—such as 
weather-proofing or large wheels—are physically in- 
compatible with moderate price, though it is true 
that they would not be worth adopting in connection 
with cars unable by reason of crude design or hurried 
construction to measure up to the standard of all- 
weather reliability necessary in business service. 

When the car is not to be used in winter, some of 
the foregoing requirements may be relaxed. The power 
may be smaller, freezing ceases to be a problem, and 
the need for heat in the carbureter is less urgent. In- 
deed, the main condition of satisfactory non-winter 
service is simply such reliability as is afforded by the 
best small ears to-day. 

Now let us inquire what the every-day automobile 
will cost—first to buy, then to run; for its economic 

















Three or four miles from house to station in fifteen minutes 


preferable. The best arrangement is to heat the in- 
going air moderately, and to hot-jacket the mixing 


chamber and perhaps the intake pipe or manifold 
also. 
The transmission should give at least three, and 


preferably four, speeds by sliding gears. An all- 
season car must face some heavy going; and when one 
earnot get through in high or “ intermediate,” it is 
very satisfying to be able to shift into “third” or 
“second,” instead of going down into “ intermediate ” 
or “ first” as when only three speeds are provided. 
Unfortunately, the slightly higher cost of the four- 
speed transmission has thus far restricted its use to 
a few of the higher-priced cars; but it is gaining 
ground as its advantages are understood. All the 
transmission bearings should be of high-grade ball or 
roller type; cheap bearings wear out rapidly and are 
costly to replace. 

Final drive should be by propeller shaft and live 
rear axle, to escape the inconvenience of cleaning 
sprocket chains. The details of axle, “ torque rod,” 
ete., may follow the present practice of the best cars; 
it must be said that the cheaper machines of to-day 
do not always set a good example for either durability 
or easy riding. Brakes should be liberal in size, lined 
preferably with reinforced asbestos, and so arranged— 
the foot brakes at least—that they can be adjusted 
in a moment. This is important, for when an owner 
locks after his own car time-economy in little things 
may save a car from neglect. 

Both time and money are saved by having tires 
of liberal cross-section. For the lightest 20 horse- 
power car they should be 314, inches, and for a 4-inch 
motor 4 inches are about eight. Overloaded tires go 
very soon. It is best to have front and 
rear wheels the same size, so that a tire can be put 
on the rear wheels when new, and transferred to the 
front wheels when weakened by use. 

\s a tinal item in time-saving, grease-cups, instead 
of oil-covers, should be used on the spring bolts, steer 
ing-gear, pump, clutch, and brake controls, ete. One 
filling of a grease-cup lasts a month in most places, 
and to give twenty or thirty grease-cups each a turn 
is far quicker and less messy than to go the rounds 
with a squirtean and bunch of waste. A 
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urease: 


possibilities must depend on its cost as well as on 
its performance. 

First as to mileage. If the car is housed near the 
station or store during the day, we have only to 
figure on one round trip for business purposes, or, 
say, seven miles. Shopping may bring the total to 
fifty miles per week, and visits and week-end trips 
will probably amount to as much more. Allowing two 
weeks for overhauling in winter, we may call the 
yearly total five thousand miles. 

As regards the first cost, we may be guided by the 
selling prices of good cars to-day, making due allow- 
ance for changes reasonably to be expected. At present 
$1,000 is about the lowest price one can pay for a 
serviceable car of 20 horse-power and its equipment, 
and there is little prospect of seeing that figure re- 
duced. Even the $1,000 car is short-lived, and it 
is better economy, if the car is to be kept for several 
years, to pay twice as much for a durable machine. 
A genuinely high-grade car ought not to be worn out 
in ten years of the service proposed, though it would 
then be time to pass it along to the holiday user. 

One may also pay $2,000 for a larger car, rating, 
say, at 30 horse-power. Such a car will be good 
for about 25,000 miles of business service; and at the 
end of that period it will yet be saleable. 

Arriving at the average cost of keeping a car is 
much like arriving at the average length of a piece 
of string: everything depends on how the car is kept. 
However, the following tables are fairly representative 
of what can be done to-day with reasonable care. 

TABLE 1.—Twenty horse-power car costing $1,000 
new. Driven 10,000 miles in two years and sold. Ex- 
penses per year: 


Interest on car . 5 ik Pee a ea hae a te Sink, Ce 
Interest on garage and eer ree 15 
SROEUORNSON, QVOTIIE on. icc cesses sssecsens 250 
Tires " e° MWEEUCUVTE CLT 125 
Repairs, average. ve (ities ae oee eae 60 
IE, oS aa ta) ete aie ce cel as ees 35 
License TT (eee thaws - 5 
ees Sy I OED 5 i vks dss Se aeaseudeaous ds 50 

$600 





TaBLe 2.—Thirty horse-power car costing $2.1) new 
Driven 25,000 miles in five years and sold. | : 


penses 

per year: 
REID BGO ORT ns Silo ee ha ee wiete ais a $190 
Interest on garage and equipment........... 25 
Depreciation, average .............-...... .. 300 
WU eee sire rs eons. e tS nye SRS. 175 
Repairs, BWREREC oat clot ls enim tai. 100 
CASO BS SASS ong noe icrat sate eto sass Sane 50 
BMEMED Biers os uit i o:./s sews mee ess 10 
Ri); <CaTpIGe; ORD; BUC. 6... 6e as care sce ness: 70 
$850 
The most economical investment is a hig): »rade 
. ? 
small, used car in good order and fully over: \uled. 


Such a car would easily be good for 25,000 1m. :os of 





reliable service, and expenses need not exceed « .. fol. 
lowing: 

TABLE 3.—Twenty horse-power car costing .?,000 
new. Bought for $1,000 two years old. Driven 25,000 
miles in five years and sold. Expenses per yea: 

PRR TeAY ERAT ons 2 cee ice wk oe ose ok ee bass $60 
Interest on garage and equipment........... 15 
SSERMECIAUION: PVETABOC. 3656. si o 5%. 55s.665 $0 Fie ss 150 
AT Efe E a i Sirens fe day, ri ea nae ae eA no en 125 
WARNES, AVEUMOD: 5.02.5 oe soavs bowls isew ais aia a's 100 
ROARS AMUN Bia foyer ys ous or Seve tie yates waters tame anes S Ts 35 
IRIN feo oe ee aS nc he CN me SS 5 
ROL CATOIGES SHOR, SOUC! fe ccye's: 5:0! 5cs4 20 im eley ieee 50 

$540 


It is plain that, considered simply on a mileage 
basis, automobile transportation comes high, ai! the 
only immediate hope of lowering it is by a reduction— 
such as now seems probable—in the prices of high- 
grade cars during the next few years, without sacri- 
fice of quality. Taking present figures, one can reduce 
the cost per mile only by increasing the mileage, 
which increases the items of gasoline, tires, and re- 
pairs without increasing fixed charges. Reducing the 
mileage reduces the yearly cost, but not in propor- 
tion. At 2,000 miles per year—a perfectly practicable 
figure if the pleasuring is omitted—the total of Table 
3 would be about $275. 

But the automobile is a means to an end, or to 
several ends. For one, you will exchange your $12,- 
000 town house for a $7,000 country home with three 
tc five acres instead of a pitiful 80X150 foot reet- 
angle. That represents a saving of some $400 a year 
in interest, taxes, and repairs. Your little farm, if 
properly managed, will pay for itself, including labor, 
and will supply your table with everything except 
meat—not impossibly with that also, if you raise eggs 
and poultry and trade in your surplus. Add this 
saving to the other, and you can pay for the auto- 
mobile and: the commutation fares, and leave money in 
the bank! 

If scientific farming doesn’t appeal to you, there 
are still the doctor’s bills, many of which will be 
saved by the wholesome out-door life. 

There are some benefits that cannot be measured 
in money. The sense of zest in business, of appetite 
for work, of feeling young, is one of these. Most of 
us do not get this zest from city life. It is the product 
of bodily vigor, of fresh air, sunshine, exercise, and 
wholesome food. Motoring is a physical and mental 
stimulant; rightly used, it is one of the finest ever 
devised, second only, perhaps, to small-yacht sailing 
and that newest and royalest of sports—aviation. The 
extravagance charged against many motorists of small 
means is no doubt real enough. But the extravagance, 
like the excitement which breeds it, is a phase which 
will pass with the novelty of the sensation, In_ the 
end, as with other “ erazes,” those who cannot afford 
automobiles will cease to buy them. 

Meanwhile we must recognize a further fact, namely, 
that the influence of the automobile does not stop with 
attracting business men from town to country. Like 
the telephone, the interurban trolley, and the many 
mechanical aids to agriculture, it is lending a new in- 
terest to farming. Like them, it reduces the loneliness 
that has decimated our farming districts and forced 
upward the prices of food products. When you can 
chat with your neighbors over the wire, or turn a 
crank and in fifteen minutes dismount at their door 
five miles away, or run down to the village and back 
in the same time to get a pair of shoes or a yeast cake, 
the fact that you and your friends cannot see one 
another over the back fence loses its significance. 

In a former paragraph mention was made of the 
recent miniature runabouts selling for $500 or less. 
Though these could scarcely be used the year round, 
except where roads are good and snow a rarity, and 
though their owners could therefore hardly get be- 
yond walking range of rail transit, still they offer 
undoubted saving in time under average conditions. 
A man of small income might gladly walk a mile to 
the trolley a dozen times in a year, for the sake of 
saving an hour or half-hour in each of the other three 
hundred days. Even if these little machines are not 
used as business time-savers, their usefulness is obvl- 
ous as a cheap substitute for the horse, for marketing, 
visiting, and escaping on holidays to nearby shores and 
woodlands. a: 

To sum up the matter, the chief “ reason for being: 
of the every-day automobile is neither the pleasure it 
gives nor the time it saves. Both are good, but hoth 
are incidental. Its real justification in the eyes of 
the average man will be the wider horizon it gives the 
homeseeker, amounting veritably to the discovery of 
a new country. Who would give up his business and 
go West in search of easier subsistence, when the 


Land of Promise lies at his own back door, ne ling 
only the magie of gasoline to swing wide the po! ls! 
The changes even now taking place in the subur's of 

| in 


our cities are only a hint of what may be expect 
the next five or ten years. Reader, if you are | red 
of flat life and long for a bit of fresh air, suns \'ne, 
and green things, investigate land values around \0Ur 
town and take ‘counsel of your car-owning fri:nds- 
I'll wager a hat you will find that the every-day © 
mobile, or a close imitation of it, is in some ipe 
ready to your hand! 
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AN AMUSING RECORD OF AN AUTHOR’S PERSECUTIONS AND VISITATIONS 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


S2HE poet Coleridge was once banished 
* to a lonely farmhouse on Exmoor 
for his health. There he had a won- 
derful dream, during which he com- 
3 posed a poem of two or three hun- 
dred lines. When he awoke he re- 
membered this extraordinary flight 
of genius and eagerly proceeded to 

¥%9 put the lines on paper. In the midst 
of this absorbed writing, he was called out to see a 
man on business “from Porlock,” who detained the 
poct for over an hour. When he went back to his 
study he was overcome with surprise and chagrin to 
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find that all the rest of the unwritten vision had 
vanished—the account says, “like the image on the 
surface of a stream into which a stone has been cast.” 

If that Porlock man of baneful memory were the 
only sinner of the kind, we could forgive him, in spite 
of the wrong he did the world. But his prototypes are 
everywhere; not wilful mischief-makers—sometimes not 
even bores—yet too often destructive forces in the 
life of a brain-worker. 

Charity suffereth long and is kind—to the news- 
paper reporter, for he is not his own master and must 
obey orders; yet he forces his way where angels fear 
to tread. It was before the advent of the telephone 
that there came a violent ringing at my door-bell one 
uight when I was away. My family thought it best 
not to answer this summons, because they had recently 
received a nocturnal visit from a drunken man who 
mistook our house for his own, and who had also mis- 
taken our cook for his wife, assuring her in an ani- 
mated, not to say profane, harangue through the closed 
door that he would never make a second marriage. 
(To be sure, this unfortunate man had used his fists 
instead of the bell.) Now, at this subsequent visita- 
tion, the ringing was kept up for a long time. When 
| next saw the policeman who guards our neighbor- 
hood, I told him about it. 

“Oh, I can explain that!” he said. ‘It was a news- 
paper man who had heard that you were dead!” . 

wae was he trying to ring me back to life?” I 
asked, 

“Sure,” laughed the policeman, with the Irish love 
of a joke, “he thought it might be a trance.” 

The telephone often seems a doubtful advantage, but 
llessings on it for making the reporter invisible and 
preventing the necessity of unbolting the suburban 
door to admit him at midnight. It was at this un- 
canny hour, for instance, that we were once alarmed 
hy the sharp ringing of the telephone. My wife ran 
— the hall to my study, where this conversation 
ensued: 

‘“ How is Colonel Higginson?” 

“ All right, thank you!” 

“Oh no, you are mistaken! Didn’t you know that 
* was ill at a hotel in New Haven?” 

“IT beg your pardon, but he is perfectly well and 
now asleep in his own bed!” 

After more doubting and cross-questioning, the re- 

rter rang off, but without apology. The foundation 

r this rumor was that, in giving a lecture at New 
‘aven a few nights before, I had been somewhat over- 
‘ome by the hot, close air of the hall, and had been 
‘liged to retreat to an open window for a time before 

could resume my discourse. 

\ frequent annoyance comes from misguided re- 

rters who wish to know a humble and busy man’s 
inion about things of which he has no knowledge— 

this question, telephoned to me in the midst of a 

ess of work: 

‘What do you think should be the next step for the 

‘trict Attorney to take in the Somerville poisoning 


| had never even heard that there was any such 


ort et ont a et tn tp ey Pe ai np 


poisoning! A less spicy, but equally impossible, re- 
quest was that an estimate should’ be given “in a 
word ” of all the things that Theodore Roosevelt had 
done in the seven years of his administration. 

While at a New York hotel for a few days a year 
er so ago, I confided to a World reporter, in an un- 
timely hour, my former desire, when in Paris for the 
first time, to go up in a balloon which was on exhibi- 
tion there, and in which Sarah Bernhardt went up 
every day. To this innocent remark he gave wings, 
first expressing in print his great surprise that a man 
nearing eighty-six should not be habitually clothed 
in a bath wrap and live on gruel! For some weeks 
after I got home I was besieged by balloon friends. 
The door-bell, the telephone, and the mail all brought 
urgent messages and invitations. One man called to 
warn me against a flight, as he had tried it and had 
been seasick; but he added, “Ii you go, I want to go 
with you.” Another one wrote that he would charge 
nothing for his services in giving me a flight, and the 
use of the balloon would be only sixty dollars. Finally 
my repeated denials brought out in one of the papers 
a clever caricature. 

But the telephone can more easily be silenced than 
the persistent door-bell. In a long and much-inter- 
rupted life I have not succeeded in confining mis- 
cellaneous callers within certain fixed limits, or in ex- 
cluding them altogether from the precious morning 
hours of work. Their business, whether it is to seek 
employment, advice, sympathy, money, an autograph, 
or a home, is all-important to themselves. Infre- 
quently my wife or secretary has succeeded in dispos- 
ing of them, but, as a rule, ‘‘a personal interview ” is 
the only satisfactory solution and is obtained some- 
times after repeated calls. 

During my absence one day a lady called with a bag 
of manuscript. When told that I was too busy to read 
it, she implored my wife to perform that laborious 
task; and on receiving another refusal, cried, “ But 
why can’t I come here to live, and be a help to the 
family?” 

One of the most picturesque figures I recall in the 
endless chain was a courtly gentleman from the South. 
It was a few months after I had taken part in a cen- 
tennial celebration, in South Carolina, of the Battle 
of Cowpens, where I had been the guest of some very 
charming men, when the card of one of these gracious 
hosts was brought to me. I received the bearer 
cordially, found him as delightful as our Southern 
friends know how to be (though not recognizing him 
at once), and my wife made tea for him. Before de- 
parture, he mentioned having lost his purse containing 
thirty-five dollars, on his way from Canada to Boston, 
and he owned himself a little puzzled as to how he 
could get home without borrowing. Happening to have 
that sum on hand, I agreed to advance it and in addi- 
tion gave him, at his urgent request, my photograph 
with my name written upon it. Later I saw in an 
evening paper that ex-Governor Moses, the celebrated 
forger of South Carolina, was just out of Sing Sing 
and was successfully practising some of his favorite 
methods of obtaining money at various houses on the 
Back Bay. Then I began to think I had been hum- 
bugged, and a photograph from the Rogues’ Gallery 
in New York confirmed the suspicion. Governor Moses 
was captured and lodged for a time in the East Cam- 
bridge jail. When I had stated the facts to the 
grand jury, they asked 
if he had the air of a 
gentleman, and I replied, 
“The most so of any one 







who ever entered my 
door.” He was finally 
sentenced to State's 


prison, to emerge later 
and further prosecute his 
precarious calling. I 
ean only add to this 
rather humiliating tale 
the fact that in spite of 
the derision of my family 
I occasionally visited my 
friend in his apartment 
at East Cambridge and 
kept him supplied with 
reading-matter. 

The demands of money- 
seekers, however, have 
been usually much more 
moderate. To a disabled 
man who was _— once 
stranded far from his 
home, at my door, I 
gave a dollar; but 
noticing that he was 
much less lame in de- 
seending my steps than when he came up, I put 
on my hat and noiselessly followed him. He swag- 
gered into an_ eating-house and _ boastfully  ex- 
claimed to the proprietor. ‘** Now, my friend, I will 
trouble you for them oysters and fixings I ordered.” 
Laying my judicial hand on his shoulder, I said, “ Now, 
my friend, [ will trouble you for that dollar!” Petri- 
fied with amazement, he gave it back without a word! 

I might mention here, incidentally, that my better 
half always maintained that she should be adamantine 
about giving money to my various pensioners. The 
trouble was that they never seemed to wish to see her. 
However, her chance came. A forlorn little woman 
appeared one day about dusk, at our door, -with a 
more forlorn tale of suffering children, and a book con 
taining names and subscriptions of many well-known 


Cambridge ladies. My wife at once added her name, 
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for was it not perfectly easy to recognize the genuine 


poor? The next morning a burly policeman called on 
Mrs. Higginson to ask her aid in capturing a 


notorious fraud, namely, her twilight visitor. 

Hunters for employment make a longer and more 
varied list, their desires ranging from a place in the 
Symphony Orchestra (they often mistake me _ for 
my cousin Henry, its organizer) to a chance to serub 
the floor of the Cambridge Public Library, of which I 
was for many years one of the trustees. More nu- 
merous than all ethers are the seekers for information; 
and I have found nothing so exasperating as the ques- 
tions showered on me by mail, which could easily be 
answered by going into any library and asking for an 
encyclopedia. I have always had the unfortunate 
habit of answering letters (unlike Emerson, who did 
not scruple to toss his letters into the waste-basket 
and use the stamps enclosed for other purposes), and 
letter-writing has often absorbed a large part of my 
working-hours. How hard it is to elude an energetic 
correspondent this note from Wisconsin shows: 

“ About a year ago I had the temerity to write you, 
and now, having still a taste for adventure, I am 
going to write again. I didn’t ask for a reply to my 
letter last year, but 1 hoped you would feel an irre- 
sistible desire to send me one. What I wanted a year 
ago, I want now,” and so on. 

The following is a fair specimen of the products of 
the morning mail, especially in winter: 


“Dear Sir,—The mortality among our older men is 
too great. Would you kindly be willing to give me 
from experience five good rules for the preservation of 
life after sixty—for publication in the New York 
World?” 


The writer of the above note purported to 
be a college professor, and it turned out that he had 
really held a professor’s chair in a well-known uni 
versity. He came to see me and sent me many curious 
letters, claiming to have found in me, from reading 
my books, an authority on all subjects that interested 
him. One of his especial fads was to teach the world 
how to make a “ Superior Man.” He sent me slips of 
paper, from time to time, with notes for his “art 
lecture talks” printed upon them and dated “ Amer- 
ican Art Club, Paris.” For instance, the seven choice 
things of the world are: 1. The woman’s brain. 2. 
The woman’s hair. 3. The woman’s face. 4. The 
woman’s voice. 5. The bare cranium of the elderly 
man or woman. 6. The wrinkled forehead of the man 
or woman. 7. The wrinkled mouth. 


Or this, on how to make the better man: First 
stage: Mark him out on papyrus with the pencil. 


Second stage: Silhouette him; cut him out with the 
scissors. ‘Third stage: Fold him around an ellipsoid 





block; transform him into a hollow bust. Fourth 
stage: Stand him on the mid-window sash in the 
morning, and let the sun’s graces caress him, Fifth 


stage: Stand him on the mid-window sash in the eve- 
ning, and let the moon’s graces caress him. Sixth 
stage: Build a sun dome for him and nurse him to 
life. 

Also from Paris come his directions for building the 
smallest art temple in the world: 1. Construct a hall 
ten feet by twenty. 2. At one end erect an architonic 






eye-cylinder. 3. Roof your eye with glass. 4. Furnish 
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The Boston “ Herald’s” cartoon of Colonel Higginson as a would-be balloonist 


it with a dial. 5. Furnish your eye with seven irises 
—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, and rose. 
6. Furnish your eye with seven retinas—red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, violet, and rose. 7, Put the most 
beautiful queen of the eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty 
into your eye and invite a few friends to call and see 
her at sunrise. 

Of a different stamp was the lady who wrote me 
voluminous letters from a Western State, claiming 
cousinship through the Wentworths. Her husband had 
died, and his frantic steed was still stamping in his 
stall. She was living in a very large house filled with 
old Wentworth furniture and was very lonely 
“What use was there,” she pathetically asked, “in 
having big sleeves to wear [this type of sleeve being 
then presumably the fashion] with no one to appree 
ate them?” With this preamble, she tlung at my de 
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fenceless head the question, “Don’t you want a 
mother ?”’ 

For a long time after this my family dreaded look- 
ing out of the window, lest they should see approaching 
a load of mahogany furniture with my would-be 
mother perched on top. ‘She, however, contented her- 
self with setting apart a bedroom in her mansion at 
Pine Grove for me, whenever I should be*ready to do 
the filial act, and naming it for me. I must confess 
that the beautiful furniture, of which sent me 
photographs, appealed strongly to my heart. You will 
agree, when you look at the pictures, that my emotions 
were justified. ; 

One of the most curious communications I have ever 
received was the following, dated, 


she 


* Boston, 1899. 

“Dear Srr—You remember, no doubt, the incident 
which has inspired this effusion, when you assisted 
that very fleshy lady into her seat on the car at 
Harvard Square, some ten days ago. I am the man 
who spoke to you when you reached the sidewalk, 
That manly act impressed itself on my mind so forcibly 
that it would not down, and I had to do something 
with it. So my old and rather rusty muse went to 
work and perpetrated the following crude verses, which 
{ would not take the liberty to put in print, using 
your name, without at first submitting it to you. I 
want to print it, and all that I regret is that perhaps 
it is not up to the literary standard of college-bred 


men. But it is the best I could do. I thought it too 
bad to have the incident unnoticed. This is my ex- 


planation and apology, all in one, and now if ‘you 
have no objections I will give it to the 7'ranscript or 
some paper. These verses are called 


The bedroom which always awaits Colonel Higginson at Pine Grove 








“TIMELY HELP 
“While waiting for a car at Harvard Square,— 
(Some thrilling incidents oeeur out there)— 
I saw a female, short and fat and round; 
She weighed two hundred, if she weighed a pound! 
To board a car she every nerve did strain; 
The step so high made all her efforts vain. 
Just then a tall, athletic, manly man 
Came on the scene; quick to her aid he ran: 
He stooped, and clasped her form so fat and round, 
And lifted her completely off the ground, 
He placed her on a seat, though somewhat blown, 
As proud as Queen Victoria on her throne. 


“A noble act, said I, in deed and truth! 
He smiled, and blushed with all the glow of youth; 
And as he through the waiting crowd did drift, 
He smiled again, and said, ‘’twas quite a lift? 
The noble man by whom this act was done— 
Is Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 


The lady was not young, nor richly clad; 

No doubt she wore the very best she had! 
That she was poor ’twas plain enough to see; 
The Colonel asked not for her pedigree.” 


Then follow some moralizing verses intended to de- 
moralize the hero of the tale. 

My watchful neighbors insist that I live in a marked 
house, the invisible sign having been made by some 
fortunate applicant for the benefit of his fellows. How- 
ever this may be, it is doubtless my lifelong interest 
in the African race which has drawn the procession of 
men and women of color to my door. Their needs are 
as varied as their complexions. Some of them want to 


Other attractions of Pine Grove for the allurement of Colonel Higginson 





be helped to an education; one wishes to get rid of the 
mortgage on a favorite church, one hundred and five 
conversions in a season showing the value of said 
chureh; one has poems to submit; another wishes to 
give parlor readings; many want letters to influential 
people; and the majority claim to represent colored 
schools in the South. Judging by my annual dusky 
callers, the number of these schools must be legion. A 
bright, pleasing woman came one day with the un- 
necessary statement that her school was in need of 
funds, and casually remarked that if I would give her 
two or three hundred dollars it would “ ease things up 
a bit.” At such moments I feel akin to the small out- 
raged street boy, who, when he was asked by a friend 
for the loan of a cent, replied, “Do you think I’m 
Jordan and Ma’sh?” However, the importunities of a 
struggling race can be forgiven; but there are occa- 
sions when a meek and long-suffering man will turn. 

[I may submit to being held up at my own fireside 
by the Y. M. C. A. of my native town in its mad desire 
to raise a preposterous sum of money in two days. But 
the drain on the purse is not so deadly as the drain 
on the sympathies. One wishes to feel the proper 
degree of sorrow when a stranger writes that his half- 
sister has married a rascal; and to give a just verdict 
when an ingenuous youth expects you to know by a 
glance at his unfamiliar handwriting whether he is 
capable of composing an essay on “ Jesus and Lincoln.” 

The law takes notice of most offences, but no penalty 
has yet been devised for those thoughtless or reckless 
persons who steal a man’s valuable time. Although a 
born optimist, I confess my courage falters when | 
face this problem. If Coleridge, hidden away on the 
English moors, before the day of telephones and 
motors, was victimized, what hope is there for us? 








building Helps Other Trades 


By Thaddeus S. Dayton 











My is a peculiar fact that there are 
to-day hundreds of manufacturing 
2 plants all over the country, flourish- 
ing and paying big wages and divi- 
dends, though yesterday they were 
but small, struggling affairs, whose 
present prosperity is due entirely to 
the tremendous growth of the auto- 
mobile industry. Some of these 
lines of business that have grown far beyond the wildest 
dreams of those who started them are seemingly far re- 
moved from the field of motor-car manufacturing. 
Take the business of snake-skins, for example. For 
years snake-skins were a feature of the leather busi- 
ness, never large, but with a demand great enough to 
be worth the attention of a few people, in conjunction 
with other branches of the trade. The only difficulty 
was that so few wanted this particular leather that it 
did not pay to hunt out members of the constrictor 
family systematically, slay them and bring their skins 
to market, because the market was quickly glutted. 
But, one day, some experts in automobile upholstering, 
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constantiy on the siunt for new and rich effects, 
chanced to come across some snake-skins. Ever since 
then the trade in that particular branch of leather has 





been considerable. It is difficult to find a more beauti- 
ful the interior fitting out of costly cars— 
and there is a nice, new, unexpected profit where one 
would never have been th ught of. It pays to bring in 
number of j 6 


surface for 


any these skins now. 
Striking commercial romances like this of snake- 
skins are, of course, rare, but there are innumerable 


lines of industry, some very nearly as remote, that the 
automobile stands godfather to. There are few cities, 
towns, or villages that have not been benefited in some 
way by the cars that shoot through them like a blurred 
streak of light. They may not know it, but the effects 
of the building of nearly 200,000 new machines each 
year are very far-reaching. Should the automobile 
factories close down, many a pay-roll in shops entirely 
outside of the trade would be clipped so that the 
dinner-pail would show it badly. 

One of the big businesses of America that the ordi- 
nary public hears very little about, but that buvs 
many a pair of little shoes and makes many a home 
comfortable, is the machine-tool industry. " Machine 


tools is the trade name for the thousand and one tools 








used in the machine-working of metal. Every new de- 
velopment means new batches of tools and new prin- 
ciples and adaptations in the use of old ones. Since 
the automobile fairly got going in this country the 
production of machine tools has just doubled. New 
concerns have come into the trade, and old ones have 
had to enlarge their plants. 

The automobile has completely revolutionized this 
machine-tool industry. When the “ horseless vehicles,” 
as they were called in the good old days when every- 
body doubted them, first began to be really practicable, 
their makers found so much that was new in the con- 
struction and adjustment of the complicated parts 
that the machine tools already in existence were in- 
adequate. So, borrowing ideas freely, they began to 
get out machine tools of their own. Very soon the auto 
business commenced to reach a high state of mechanical 
perfection, and the machine-tool men, falling quickly 
into line and turning out the new tools themselves, 
saw they had a better product than ever, and the 
hosts of new customers who wanted speedy deliveries 
were not disposed to be at all niggardly about the 
price if they got them. 

In other lines the demand has arrived unexpectedly. 
Manufacturers who had men out on the road pains- 
takingly drumming up business that, when secured, 
brought in only a fair profit, suddenly found them- 
selves deluged with unsolicited orders. There is at 
least one marine-engine establishment in this country, 
for instance, that had this experience. That is, it was 
a marine-engine factory several years ago. It. still 
clings to its specialty, but that has become merely a 
side line nowadays. The plant has been enlarged more 
than once, but it can searcely fill its orders for auto- 
mobile engines, for which there is an enormous demand 
and a good profit. 

Where the automobile has influenced general busi- 
ness the most has undoubtedly been in rubber. In the 
first place, the new and unlooked-for demand created 
possibly the wildest commercial excitement of the past 
twenty years. This was by no means confined to this 
country. It really reached its height in England, 
where the British have been exploiting shares in South- 
American rubber fields. Tremendous fortunes have 
been made and lost in this commodity owing to the 
new use that has been found for it. Tires are but one 
part of an automobile, yet they call for so much of 
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the annual production of rubber—something more than 
forty per cent., according to the most accurate statis- 
tics—that all other rubber goods are steadily becom- 
ing costlier. 

A new'and decidedly profitable industry has grown 
out of this situation. What was only a short time 
ago merely a sort of side line of the business has come 
to be an independent industry. The automobile alone 
has ereated it, and the more automobiles turned out 
each year the more prosperous it becomes. Many men 
have preferred to engage in it instead of in the making 
of automobiles themselves. This is the gathering up 
and reclaiming of old rubber. It might be called the 
daughter of the junk trade, for it is a direct offshoot 
of that. Always, ever since rubber goods were in 
vented, something has been done in the working over 
of old rubber. But until comparatively recently the 
junk capitalists did all the handling of old rubber and 
never thought very much of it. The new demand 
made many a wise man see differently. Hundreds 
of rubber-reclaiming concerns have sprung up, until to- 
day “second-hand rubber ” is as big an industry as the 
entire junk trade used to be. The concerns engaged 
in it are to be found in every locality where the junk 
business done, which means in every commercial 
centre in America. Millions of dollars are invested in 
the new line, and fortunes are being rapidly heaped up. 

The rubber-tire demand has changed values ail 
around. Certain grades of rubber scrap used to go into 
coarse rubber matting at not any too good a profit. 
Now that same scrap is highly refined by newly in- 
vented processes and is converted into pure rubber 
again. 

Among the classes of business men that have prof- 
ited most from the industries that the auto has helpe! 
is that which is concerned with the making of little 
things, the trifles that would not ordinarily be 
thought of. Serews go into the making of motor-cars, 
of course. A single serew-factory in Cleveland has 
nearly doubled its capacity and output in five years, 
merely on account of its orders from automobile 
makers. The managers’ main work is to see that tie 
orders get out on time and that the quality is kept 
up. Though the statistics have never been collected, 
there must be more than a hundred other such con- 
cerns in the East and the West who find the automobile 
people by far their best customers. ; 
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yer ing but a tradition in America. It 
\ is being destroyed by a mysterious 
gy disease which, scientists concede, 
Ky? cannot be cured. In New York 







“Qt is present in Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and, to some extent 
at least, in Maryland and Massachusetts. The whole 
chestnut-tree area in America, which reaches as far 
south as northern Virginia and as far west as Buffalo, 
is infected. Only a few scattered trees can possibly 
escape. 

This blight was first discovered in the New York 
Botanical Gardens five years ago, and ever since sci- 
entists have been working to find a remedy for it. 
In this they have been unsuccessful. The chestnut 
blight is a disease that can best be compared to a 
cancer in the human body. In some way that even 
the most expert of foresters cannot determine it eats 
into the living tissue of the tree. It does not attack 
any other tree than the chestnut. But it spreads from 
one to another of these with startling rapidity. 

Though the disease was discovered five years ago, 
the progress it has been making has only just been 
fully realized. With no possibility of stamping the 
blight out, scientists can now only sorrow that Amer- 
ican forestry did not come into its own a quarter of a 
century ago. Then the chestnut might have been 
saved. Prompt chopping down years ago would have 
arrested the epidemic. Now the devastation is too 
complete; the plague has too much headway. In 
Forest Park, Brooklyn, alone there are standing six- 
teen thousand dead chestnut-trees. 

The difficulty and danger are that the disease spreads 
in almost the same manner as does a plague among 


human beings or animals. It is contagious. The 
blight forms on the tree’s bark in tiny pockets. In 


these there grow little spores or seeds. The wind scat- 
ters the spores everywhere, and any chestnut-tree that 
any spore lands on is doomed. The spores carry the 
contagion for miles. They are also carried in the fur 
of squirrels and in the plumage of birds, and in the 
end no tree escapes unless it is completely isolated. 
In this way for years the blight has been creeping 
through the chestnut forests and has done its work. 

















The bark beginning to peel. This is the first 
symptom when the tree has become affected 


he Doom of the Chestnut-tree 

















Chestnut-trees that have succumbed to the dis- 
ease. The bark often peels from the entire tree 


The blight does not show itself in the bark until the 
tree is thoroughly infected. 


The chestnut-tree disease is a fungus. Science has 


known nothing like it before. Nor has science ever 
known of a plague like this that sweeps over a vast 


section of country, eliminating every tree of one par- 


ticular species with unerring certainty. The chest- 
nut blight is a blight of the chestnut alone. The 


spores, no matter how or where they blow, infect no 
other trees. Nor as yet have American forestry ex- 
perts information as to this disease attacking the 
chestnut-tree of other countries of the world. In 
many parts of Europe there are chestnuts, notably in 
Italy. Thus far these have escaped. 

This disease starts on the outside, and a dead tree, 
or one in the last stages of the malady, can be seen 
to be marked with the little protuberances or pockets. 
These appear almost like an eruption. They are but 
the outward evidences. Through wounds and cracks 
in the bark the blight strikes or eats in. It attacks 
the living tissue just inside the bark and in a few 
months kills the tree without ever touching the hard 
wood underneath. 

No bug or insect plays any part in this devastation. 
The disease works in a ring form. It does not spread 
as other fungi do, but girdles the tree, cutting off the 
sap. The tree forthwith dies from root to crown. 
A curious feature is that for a year from the time 
the tree dies the hard wood within is likely to be good 
commercially. 

No small part of this loss is the commercial one. 
It is incalculable, the amount of damage done in the 
business world, for the chestnut is one of the most 
important of American woods. It makes the best sort 
of railroad tie and is splendid for house lumber. Its 
bark is used, together with oak and hemlock, in tan- 
ning. Its complete disappearance will mean an im- 
mense loss, for there is nothing that can replace it. 
Two years ago it was figured that $10,000,000 worth 
of chestnut-trees were lost in New York City and the 
immediate vicinity alone, and this was before the 
worst was known. 

Dr. William A. Murrill, of the New York Botanical 
Gardens, has made a thorough study of the peculiar, 
deadly tree malady. At first he thought insects were 
doing the damage. Long experiment showed that it 
was a fungus disease and that spraying or any other 
kind of treatment was useless. His scientific studies 


” 


have demonstrated that this “ chestnut canker” is the 
most deadly plant parasite known. In an interview 
given when he had his experiments well in hand Dr. 
Murrill said: 

“This chestnut canker, which is a fungus growth. 

works under the bark of the trees. The spores from 
the fungi are formed in the fall and disseminated in 
the spring, not by millions, but by billions. Wherever 
there is a crack in the bark of the tree, made by the 
wind or by the claws of a squirrel, these spores are 
deposited and the work of destruction begins. We 
thought at first that cutting away the affected part 
and covering with coal-tar might be successful, but 
we found that it was not. A tree sometimes takes 
the disease in twenty places at once, and they may be 
in the highest branches of the’ tree where a squirrel 
could hardly reach them. That necessitates the cutting 
of a large limb, and with so much cutting the tree is 
seriously injured and weak spots are left where more 
spores enter. The canker may work down inside the 
bark for two feet before it shows itself on the outside, 
and it can easily be seen that treating in this way is 
impossible. 
. “When the disease was discovered by Mr. H. W. 
Merkel, the forester of the Bronx Zoological Park, he 
obtained an appropriation of two thousand dollars 
and tried spraying the trees with Bordeaux Mixture, 
one of the best solutions known. He gave it a thor 
ough trial, but it did no good. The disease is not in 
the leaves, but in the bark, and after the tree has 
been thoroughly sprayed a slight crack in the bark 
will still admit the deadly spores and the work of 
destruction has begun. Spraying trees has worked 
fairly well in controlling the pear blight, but the 
trees treated were small, usually dwarf, and that was 
due to bacteria, while this is a fungus disease. 

“The cost of treating a large tree would amount to 
one hundred dollars at least, and it is a waste of 
money. In the of a very beautiful shade tree 
which it is desirable to preserve as long as possible, 
it might be well to treat it by cutting away the af 
fected parts, and possibly it could be preserved some 
time longer. The best we can advise is have the 
trees cut immediately for the timber, which is valuable. 
The canker is a parasite on the live tree, and as soon 
as it has killed the tree the other kind of fungus, which 
lives on dead wood, begins to grow and the timber is 
ruined.” 
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A new tree is springing from the roots of 
the dead one. Will it escape the malady? 





O UNASSUAGEABLE thirst, O wordless hunger, 
And all that is the gray of dying hours, 
Dead things, that wear the semblance of , desires 
Long since betrayed and virginal no longer, 
Palpitant with the futile lust of powers 
That once lit all the world with morning fires! 


Not as of old your tremulous whispering fingers, 
Autumnal poplars! move across my soul 
Soothing it like white hands upon the brow. 
It is a bitter thing that memory lingers, 
It is a bitter thing that seasons roll, 
But, Oh, most bitter the inexorable Now! 


Outworn 
By Shaemas O’Sheel 


Not as of old, O gray of dying hours, 
O green, O rose, O gold that die to gray, 
Not as of old are you the ultimate glory, 
The perfect bloom of light; rather sad flowers 
Languishing for their lady torn away 
From her fair garden in some tragic story. 


Beneath unpitying clouds, over dull waters, 
Defeated flags, irreparably torn, 
Droop from the sad walls of the hollow West. 
Weary with strife are the sons of men, and the daugh- 
ters 
Weary with passionate waiting, and outworn 
Is all the impulsive rapture of the quest. 


Gold, and the color of rose, and the green of the world 
Only a mask to hide the ashen face 
Of death, the master of Time’s pageantry! 
O Beautiful Ones, a pitiless net is curled 
Under the rushes, under the revel’s pace: 
This night ends all, no dawn will ever be. 
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Dawn but a dream! And waking we press once more 
Westward, upon the solitary path 
That leads through vistaed sunset into night: 
Hoping for peace, we meet our doom of war, 
Loving, we bow before some demon’s wrath; 
Kmptied of faith at last, emptied of might, 


We are gray phantoms of the dying hours, 
Doomed things, wearily passing. © fair face, 
Do you not bear ore memory of the morn? 
What is the light upon your brow, what flowers 
Bloom in your hand? I[ see the ineffable grace 


Of drooping petals, of fading days forlorn. 



















hot, hard day—a 
Texas summer 
concrete in a 
the kind of 
The shrill 
announced 


T had been a long, 
typical Southwest 
day —and carrying 

wheelbarrow was not 
work Juan was used to. 
toot of the whistle that 
five o’clock and an end to the 
nervous chug-chugging of the little 
engine that lifted ceaseless burdens 
of soggy building material to the eighth floor of what 
San Antonio calls a “sky-scraper”’ was never more 
welcome. Juan looked about him in disgust as he 
wiped his grimy hands on his overalls. In the good old 
davs which his father used to tell about, and which 
Juan himself faintly remembered, one could sit on the 
front porch of his little adobe home on what is now 
street and look across the crystal 





the main business 


waters of that beautiful mountain stream, the San 
Antonio River. The changes that had come, the big 
buildings, the asphalt pavements, automobiles, and 
street-cars, meant progress and prosperity, but the 


picturesque, which once spread itself in boundless pro- 
fusion over all the rolling prairie, now secluded itself 
in numerous spots which tourists loved, but which Juan 
saw. ‘To him progress meant fewer flowers, 
noises, hard and hurrying work, and not a 
pay. The 


seldom 
ungodly 
cent more 


By Chester T. Crowell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY L. F. A. LORENZ 


glorious days when his father owned more land than a 
man could ride across in a week. He remembered 
how the Americans had courted the good-will of his 
father and his father’s associates, and how impos- 
sible it would have been for his illustrious father to 
conceive the thought of any red-faced son of Erin 
howling orders to his darling Juan, attired in overalls 
and furnishing motive power for a wheelbarrow-load 
of unaristocratie cement. In those days the little 
woman out in the kitchen, whose voice tremulously 
expressed the fact that she was doubtful whether the 
struggle was worth while, was a queen among women, 
not of the Mexican eolony alone, but* of that entire 
section of the State. In an adobe house which reared 
its head: majestically toa height of two stories she 
had presided over: thie grandest. social functions of her 


youth. The adobe. mansion, now owned by a German, 
Juan saw used as a warehouse for second- hand furni- 
ture, 


Juan’s father sold his land for twenty-five cents an 
acre. That adobe mansion he parted with to pay a 
gambling debt. It cost him one thousand dollars. 
He sold it for five thousand. He was about: to think 
it a good deal when the New-Yorker who bought it 
sold it the next day for ten thousand dollars: Gradu- 
ally the earthly possessions of the family had nar- 





was mak- 


but Juan a 


other fellow 
ing money, 
earned just about as 
much wheeling cement 
as his father’s  em- 
ployees earned riding 
fences, 

Great hulking 
portations from 
lrish-American 
of Chieago swung on 
the steel cables and 
chains and smiled at 
the gaping crowd be- 
low as they descended 
from the topmost 
beams to the ground. 
Juan looked at them 
in wonder and silently 
endured the augmenta- 
tion of backache ne- 
cessitated by a slower \ 
and more laborious i 
descent. Down below i 
he put on a 
looking, sun-burnt lit | 

| 


im- 
the 
colony 





queer- 


tle coat that ended 
about where his trou- 
sers began ; picked up 
of the kind of 
Which tourists 


a basket 
crockery 


buy, but for whieh ' 
Juan had practical i 
uses, and walked un- ; 
heeded over to the far | 


southwestern part of 





the city. There he and | 
his compatriots held 
unquestioned = suprem- 
acy, far enough from 

the noise that other 
men made to forget 

it all. 

As he opened a very 
unsteady gate, ‘his 
favorite goat came 
bounding across the 
close-cropped patches 


of grass to bid his lord 
and playmate welcome. 
Inside the house in- 
numerable brothers and 
sisters told him of sore 
toes gathered in the 
mesquite and cactus 
thickets, and of all those joys and sorrows with which 
Juan’s simple heart beat in harmony. A little creek 
flowed along through the back yard, about one hun- 
dred yards from the house. Back yards in that part 
of San Antonio are rather indefinite affairs. Juan 
went down there and washed and returned to array 
himself in all the glories of a blue tie, red waistcoat, 
green big Texas felt hat, and a ten-dollar suit 
of clothes, finishing with a pair of shoes made by his 
neighbor, a Spanish cobbler who his newspapers 
from the City of Mexico and followed the tips on 
styles of footwear which Madrid sends out. The rest of 
the family had had supper. The dining-room was fra- 
grant with the pungent odor of chili con carne. 


Fo 


socks 


got 


Juan went into the front room. There were just 
three rooms. Size of family and size of house bear 
absolutely no relation in San Antonio’s Mexican 
colony. The house was frame, shabby without but 


neat within, and cluttered with furniture. He looked 
into the mirror and was pleased with himself. Be- 
side it was an improvised altar, with a pathetic but in- 
spiring picture of the Virgin, and in front of it rested 
the little glass of oil which a wick turned into the 
flame that told eloquently of religious fervor. He 
looked from it into the kitchen, where his mother was 
noisily and nervously reproving one of the smaller 
children for one of those apparently heartless actions 
which the children of the very poor seem always to be 
hurling upon overburdened widowed mothers, 


The scene brought a pang of unpleasant memory. 
Juan had not been too young to remember those 











Only the neighborhood goat looked on 


rowed down to pride and a few bits of furniture im- 
prisoned in the three-room house. 

Juan was not bitter. He felt the determination of 
a2 young man to “make good.” He surveyed that 
glorious blue necktie and red waistcoat, and thought 
cf the proud days to come when he would stand on the 
eighth floor of a sky-scraper and mix select profanity 
with instructions. He swung a wiry right arm, put 
his hat on sideways, and sallied forth, singing the 
toreador song from “ Carmen ”—which, in view of his 
raiment, was more appropriate than he could possibly 
imagine. 

Half a mile from there, somewhat farther out, lived 
Manuela. It was time for her to be home. The 
laundry whistle blew at six o’clock. About a hundred 
yards from her house there was a little opening be- 
tween the neighboring houses, some of which were 
huilt of seraps of tin and rough branches of mesquite 
trees. He looked down this vista, saw her sitting on 
the front steps of the two-room frame cottage. Two- 
room frame cottages cost more, but when you eat very 
little and make clothes last overlong, you can afford 
them. Pride gnaws harder than hunger. Manuela 
was dressed in a wonderful creation of yellow lawn, 
with pink stockings and black shoes. Her mirror had 
conveyed to her the same pleasing reassurance that 
made Juan’s heart beat so fast. 

The problem of dressing was somewhat difficult for 
Juan and Manuela. They had learned when garments 
of gay color harmonized. They still found garments of 
the American style with gay color, but somehow when 
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they put on these garments they found themselves still 
looking different from the Americans. It was inexplic- 
able but true. 

Generations of maidenly dignity modulated the 
voice and prompted the gestures of Manueia’s greeting 


to her beloved Juan. It was both tragic and very 
funny. Here was a whole spectrum of color in cheap 


fabric, a background suitable for soulless existence, 
and a young man bowing with courtliness that brought 


a recollection of the glories of Castile. Only the 
neighborhood goat looked on. Juan looked around 
covertly to feast his eyes. In hers was that angelic 


blue which in contrast with olive skin and black hair 
seemed a reflection of the poetic perfection of the sun- 
bathed, erystal sky of Southwest Texas when it looks 
down upon the pale green of endless miles of mesquite 
in early spring. 

And then they talked. They had whole volumes to 
talk. He must tell her she was the soul of his soul, the 
light of his life, and she told him not to worry about 
finances, that some day the Americans would all 
back where they came from and life would again be 
sweet. Then Manuela’s mother appeared. She looked 
askance at Juan. Juan had said the wedding would 
take place as soon as he had a hundred dollars, and 
need a long time to get it. Moreover, 
she had heard that he drank too much and_ loved 
chicken-fights too well. Her presence, while greeted 
cordially, broke up the party. Laundries and concrete- 
mixers commence work early in the morning. Juan 
went home. He would show her. He had a hundred 
dollars then. He would come again, and the wedding 
would astonish her. 

At five o’clock in the morning Juan rose from his cot 
on the baek porch of his little home and looked out 
into a clear day—just they all are month after 
month in San Antonio. In a tree in the yard a 
mocking-bird was singing, and a poor, little, underfed 
cotton-tail rabbit, one last reminder of the primeval 
plain, hurried across the yard and brought a smile 
from Juan. Two hours later he nodded a. not-over- 
cordial “ good-morning” to the boss. The boss made 
the even by remarking that, as the work was 
nearing completion, the concrete force would be re- 
duced and his services were no longer needed. The 
boss was sorry that he hadn’t informed him sooner, 
but he didn’t know sooner. Staggered beyond the ex- 
pression of words, Juan struck slowly off to that part 
of the city where ‘the merchants are his countrymen 
and had a few drinks of whatever it is they sell for 
whiskey there, and discussed various matters of no 
interest. As he passed the big cathedral the bells 
tolled. He looked at it appealingly before noting the 
funeral cortege. 

Down in the laundry, Manuela was trying to think 
and work at the same time, which is not easy in a 
laundry. She was not reared to think and_ still less to 
work, and when she did one the strain was sufficient, 
without trying the two at the same time. Her father’s 


ri 
go 


he seemed to 


as 


score 


death had, mueh to the astonishment of his friends 
and her mother, left them penniless, and she had to 
go to work without time to prepare for it or decide 


what she would do. With that feeling of helplessness 
that such conditiens inspire, she had taken the first 
place that offered and whatever opportunities there 
might have been subsequently could never reach her 
through the steam and misery of that invention of 
the makers of prosperity and progress. Other girls. 
not so pretty and with no more ability, earned just a 
little more money and had much more pleasant posi 


tions. But they knew how to find their way through 
the maze of forbidding-looking office-buildings and 


Juan had nad one hundred dollars 
It seemed 


stores. She didn’t. 
before and the wedding hadn’t taken place. 
Juan’s dollars must be going the way of Juan’s 
father’s dollars. Anyway, she concluded, it is aw- 
fully hard to make a living, in spite of the fact that 
thousands and thousands of persons do it. She didn’t 
know where Juan’s hundred dollars went. 

Into her acquaintance had come the pink cheeks, 
bright but calculating blue eyes, and sparse yellow hair 


of the German boy who drove one of the delivery 
wagons. He always had a hundred dollars. Actually. 


the rapidity with which he accumulated a hundred 
dollars was the wonder of all the drivers. He was 
going on a farm as soon as he could add some more 
hundreds to those now in hand, and he liked Manuela’s 
pretty face, even if he did grudgingly forgive her for 
the nationality of which she was so proud. His com- 
pliments were not received by her quite as they wer 


by the other giris, who forgave him for his nationa! 
ity when they pondered over his wealth. Laundry) 


work isn’t easy, and German boys have the reputation 
of providing well. Manuela thought and thought to 
no purpose, except the conclusion with which she began 
—that Juan’s company was preferable, and maybe 
some day he might succeed. 

That evening as she came home she passed Juan’s 
house and learned by accident that he had not come 
home to supper. About one o’clock in the morning 
Juan’s mother came over and awakened Manuela to 
tell her, between sobs, that Juan was arrested and 
badly cut. Manuela went to the hospital. There slic 
heard the story of the discharge, and of how Juan had 
learned that his old friend, Tom as, was going to figlit 
his chicken that evening against the chicken of Andrea. 
He knew Tomas’s chicken and Andrea’s chicken and 
there couldn’t be any doubt as to which would win, 
and he went there to save money faster than the con- 
crete-mixer permitted. He won and had set aside just 
a little to celebrate the victory. Pretty soon he woud 
be back to work and there would be no more time ior 
celebration; also that winning meant wedding-bells, 














and he was determined to have one celebration to bid 
farewell to bachelordom. He had two hundred dol- 
lars after the fight. The celebration had been a com- 
plete success, and the present location of both the 
original one hundred dollars and the winning was 
more than he could recollect. He confessed to her 
frankly that he guessed he was no good. 

Manuela went back to the laundry next day, with 
just as much work and a great deal more to think 
about, because her mother said she also guessed Juan 
was no good. That evening as she left, still having 
reached no conclusion except the first, little Heinrich 
Getz came cheerily along and poured out a long and 
enthusiastic story of the purchase of his farm. He 
told her how much money his father had from his farm 
back in the old country, and of how the Americans 
don’t know how to farm, and all the things he 
was going to do, and she felt, as she listened, 
that although she didn’t know anything about it his 
enthusiasm was very probably well founded. They 
went to a little restaurant and had such a feast that 
even recollection struggled hard to furnish the coun- 
terpart. They walked together out to the two-room 
frame cottage. 
he interrupted an uninteresting discussion of the art 
and science of planting sweet-potatoes to invite her to 
be his wife. In the doorway her mother was standing. 
Manuela looked at her and answered, listlessly, “ A’ 
right.” 

* You'll like it on the farm,” he said. 

She looked at him and gulped. His romanticism 
was a mystery which she never before had faced. They 
went in and told mother. Mother was delighted. 

They had been married two weeks, and she was the 
envy of the entire laundry when she passed, arrayed in 
all the boundless splendor which fifteen great big 
round dollars can purchase in a small store over in the 
Mexican colony. She was very happy because her 
mother felt relief from the greatest burden of her 
life, that haunting doubt as to the future of her 
daughter. Manuela often wondered how Juan was 
getting on, and then quit wondering because it was 
wicked. Having nothing to do but recover from the 
loss of much blood and wait for an ugly flesh wound 
to heal, Juan wondered much oftener how Manuela 
was getting on and tried to keep from feeling grieved 
hecause she apparently had taken his advice to forget 
him. He didn’t know about the wedding. 

At the end of three weeks, which had _ brought 
monotonous prosperity to Manuela, Juan was very 
much improved; so his mother on her daily visit told 
the news which she had hitherto repressed with so 
much difficulty. Juan beat the wall with his fists and 
opened the wound again and refused to be quieted or 
comforted until exhaustion brought sleep. The next 
morning, after his daily visit to the patients, the 
physician remarked to the hospital steward: 

“You remember that crazy greaser who was brought 
in drunk? He’s busted himself all to— He’ll probably 
pass in his checks to-day.” 

The steward smiled. ‘ Well, we done our best,” he 
commented, “and that’s one less of the fools. I 
haven’t anything against them, nothing in the world. 
1 pity them most sincerely, but they are the most 
hopelessly impractical humans on the face of the 
earth.” 

The next morning when the doctor came, Juan asked 
him, cheerily: ‘ Doe’, when I’m gonna be well?” 

“My boy,” replied the doctor, “after I did all I 
could for you and had that hole in you coming back 
together again, ‘you tore it all open. I don’t want to 
scare you, boy, but it isn’t so sure that you are going 
to get well. Now, you lie quiet after this, and do as 
they tell you.” 

* That’s a pretty decent Mexican,” remarked the 
doctor as he passed the steward. “He has more 
Spanish than Indian blood in him. Don’t let that fool 
squaw come in here and rile him all up again. He’s 
game. I’d like to see the boy get well.” 

An hour later, Sefiora Gonzales, attired in the con- 
ventional black dress and black shawl, walked slowly 
across the lawn to the low stone hospital building. 

“T come to see my boy,” she informed the steward. 

“Well, you can’t see him,” he replied, gruffly and 
with finality. 

Sefiora Gonzales gasped. She looked wonderingly at 
the man before her, made a nervous gesture as though 
to ask the question which came to her lips, then 
screamed : 

“He is dead! My boy is dead!” 

Tossing feverishly on his little cot, Juan heard the 
piercing cry and jumped to his feet. When the steward 
and Sefiora Gonzales reached the corridor Juan was 


staggering toward them. They put him to bed. He 
heeame uneonscious and talked of Manuela. His 
mother sent word to her to come. She came immedi- 


ately. She sat down beside the bed with big, wide- 
open eyes, and thought of what might have been, 
while Juan told her over and over again in his feverish 





When they reached the little house’ 
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dream how much he 
loved her. 

There was a stir at 
the door. The steward 
came in, accompanied 
by a man in ministe- 
rial-looking clothes. 

“T didn’t wish to in- 
trude on anything like 
this,’ said the man. 
“TI called at the house, 
and some of the small- 
er children told me that 
Juan Gonzales and his 
mother were both at 
the hospital, and I pre- 
sumed, of course, that 
they worked there. This 


is a matter of busi- 
ness.” 

“Well, the boy’s un- 
conscious,” said the 
steward, “and the 


chances are his mother 
won’t leave him, so you 
might just as well sit 
down and talk to her 
about whatever it is 
you have to say.” 
They were introduced, 
and the man proceeded 
to business at once. 
“You remember that 
fifty-thousand acre 
rancho that your hus- 
band owned in 1885?” 
he asked. 
The wan, 
face of Sefiora 
zales_ peered into his 
searchingly as she 
nodded affirmatively. 
“Well,” he  contin- 
ued, “the deed was all 
wrong in the transfer 
of that land. Your 
husband bought that 
land in the’ name of 


wrinkled 
Gon- 














his son, with himself as ’ 
guardian, and then gave 
a mortgage on it in his 
own name and lost it. 
That stuff’s worth fifty abet" 

dollars an acre now, and I just wanted to tell you 
that we stumbled across this in examining the title, 
and we'd be pleased to make satisfactory settlement 
to clear the title and sell the land.” 

Sefiora Gonzales looked on bewildered. Juan opened 
his eyes wide and looked at the strange man in the 
room and then at his mother. He reached out, took 
her hand and pressed it. Then his head rolled off the 
pillow. Manuela called to him that he might know 
she was there. But she was too late. Juan was dead. 
The mother looked at him in despair. It had come 
sooner than she had thought—not even the priest was 
there—and her heart was broken for that as much as 
for his death. 

Manuela understood vaguely. She left the hospital, 
dazed, and went home. Her husband reviewed again 
his plans of conquest and added up the total, which 
showed that the farming machinery he needed as a 
start was almost within his means now. Then he 
came around on her side of the dinner-table and tried 
to kiss her. For the moment she forgot. She pushed 
him back. He was furious. He asked her where she 
had been that day and she refused to say, because 
there was still in her mind a serious doubt as to 
whether she had done right in going. His accusations 
were poured forth in a torrent. He pushed her on the 
floor and went out of the house. 

How long she lay there she had no idea. She was 
not angry. She was more than half convinced that it 
raust have been grievously wrong to go to see Juan, 
and yet she couldn’t help feeling that it would have 
been wrong not to have gone to see Juan. When she 
rose, it was with the firm determination, firmer than 
any determination she had ever had before, that for 
the sake of her own pride and more especially for the 
sake of her mother, she would do what she could to 
redeem the future from the wretchedness of the past. 
She put the house in order and donned her best 
clothes. Then she sat down in the front room to 
await her husband’s return. 

“Do you really love him?” asked her mother, won- 
dering at this unexpected conduct. 

“He is so nice—he is a good boy,” 
plied. ‘“ He is just like a boy. He is so jealous. 
not tease him again.” 

“ What’s the matter I hear all that noise to-day?” 


Manuela re- 
I will 


She sat down beside the bed with big, wide-open eyes 


asked the German woman who lived next door, as Hein 
rich entered the cottage gate. 

“It’s my old woman,” he replied. 

“Ach, Gott! they’re all alike, boy; them Mexican 
girls iss no good,” replied the neighbor. 

Manuela’s hopes fell. 

* You will tell me where you were?” 
manded on seeing her. 

“T don’t know,” she replied, weakly. 


Heinrich de 


' 
“Then go,” he thundered. ‘Go! Go! When 
[I come back I don’t want to see you.” And he 


left. 

Manuela sat at the table and pondered. Domestic 
difficulties were coming too fast for her childish mind 
to grasp. She tiptoed to the kitchen door. Her 
mother was at work over the table. At Manuela’s sug- 
gestion, she left the house to visit Mrs. Gonzales. 

When the inquisitive German woman who lived next 
door came over five hours later to learn more about 
the German boy and his “old woman,” she found 
Manuela sitting at the table with her head in her 
plate, that same dazed expression on her face. Her 
eyes were glazed. She scurried about the place to find 
a probable explanation of the girl’s death and over- 
looked a bottle labelled “ prussie acid.” In the centre 
of the. table stood a bowl of chili. She sniffed with 
contempt as she looked at it. She heard footsteps, and 
looked up to see the irate husband coming through the 
door, his eyes flashing, his lips twitching, and his 
nerves steeled for another fray. With thorough 
realization of the importance of her news, the German 
woman said, “ She’s dead.” 

“ Dead?” he asked. “ What killed her?” 

“Gott knows. I don’t know. I come over just now, 
und she iss sitting here yust like that. 1 see some of 
that chili on the table. If she’s been eating that 
stuff it ain’t no wonder. You poor, poor bey!” 

Manuela’s mother found her welcome hearty at the 
home of Sefiora Gonzales and an invitation to remain. 
The estate was settled profitably. Together next 
day they followed the one funeral cortege to ancient 
San Fernando cemetery. Thither they go occasionally, 
somewhat old and bent, attired in the ancient’ black, 
with black shawls over their heads, to place a few 
flowers near the simple marble slabs which tell of 
what might have been. 





“Gop bless the man who first invented sleep!” 
Our gratitude to him is vast and deep 

Who brings unto our tired limbs and brain 

A time of rest free from vexatious pain, 
Wherein our woes, our trials and distress 

Are lost in hours of soft forgetfulness. 


Awakening 
By Carlyle Smith 


God bless the man who first invented dreams! 
Those visions rare in sure recurrent streams 
Wherein our aspirations seem to be 

Not hopes alone, but rich reality; 

Wherein our loves, ambitions, in full tide 

In measure generous are gratified. 
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Then best of all the joys within our cup 
Bless him who first invented—waking up! 
To find the rich warm sun high in the blue, 
And duties rare on every side to do, 

While God’s own music everywhere doth ring. 
Sleep, ye, and dream—give me awakening! 
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MOTOR RESOLUTIONS FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 

DO hereby resolve that I will not 
at any time during the coming 
year exceed the speed limit, unless 
I find the temptation to do so too 
great to resist, and then will I 
accept my penalties in a fine spirit. 

I do hereby resolve that I will be 
courteous to all upon the road, and 
that if at any time I find my car 
throwing dust and offensive odors into the eyes and 
nostrils of wayfarers on the highways I will waft 
them my mute apologies as I pass. 

1 do hereby resolve that if at any time, in speeding 
along a public highway at night, I run into a farmer’s 
wagon loaded down with fresh eggs on their way to 
market, I will cause my car to stop, and give the un- 
fortunate man ample opportunity to scrape the afore- 
said eggs off the wheels and tonneau, thereby saving 
what he can from the wreck. 

I do hereby resolve that whenever, in the course of 
a day’s run in any part of the country whatsoever, my 
car swerves from the middle of the road and rushes 
head on upon an oak or other solid tree by the road- 
side, I will bring my car to a standstill, and not resume 
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my journey without some effort to ascertain what 


damage has been done to the tree. 

1 do hereby resolve that if at any time, while tour- 
ing the rural districts, my red car inadvertently runs 
into and tosses an angry bull into the air so that he 
lands in full possession of his faculties in the tonneau 
of the car, I shall treat him kindly and give him 
ample opportunity to descend again to the road as near 
to the point of his departure therefrom as possible. 

[ do hereby resolve that, in obedience to a proper 
regard for the safety of the public, if I discover that 
my chauffeur is addicted to the habit of drinking the 
gasoline provided for the motor power of my car, and 
has attempted to drive the said car down a crowded 
highway, standing upon his head, while under the 
influence thereof, I shall not again permit him to 
take the car out of the garage without my permission. 
_ I do hereby resolve, in fact, to indulge my passion 
for motoring in an orderly fashion always; to see 
to it that the hind wheels of my ear do not travel 
faster than the front; to avoid those sensational 
transformations which cause a handsome touring-car 
at times to turn turtle; and to recognize the fact that 
as long as they keep out of my way others have as 
much right to the use of the public highways as I have. 


SOME METEOROLOGICAL SIGNS 


Being a few Extracts from “ Eve ry Man His Own 
Weather Bureau,” by Professor Wilberforce Jenkins 


WHENEVER you see a fat man weighing three hun- 
dred pounds with weak ankles trying to skate across 
the ice of a frozen mill-pond on a pair of old-fashioned 
strap skates, it is a sure sign of an early fall. 

The dejected figure of a king observed in the dark 
hours of the night sneaking over the frontier of his 
kingdom disguised as an itinerant peddler of bananas, 
while a howling mob of six or seven hundred of his 
subjects are engaged in removing the wail-paper from 
the palace walls, you may regard as a certain indica- 
tion that the reign is over. — 





LOVE AND POLITICS 


Two old sailors seated in the back room of a hotel 
in almost any port with 2 mahogany or other table 
between them, while they discuss their past achieve- 
ments in various South-American revolutions, are an 
indication of a heavy blow before many hours. 

If, as you make your way down-town to business 
on a winter morning, you suddenly receive a whack 
in the back of your neck from a ball of slush, while 
another similar object knocks your new silk hat 
galley-west, you may regard it as a certain indication 
of snow in the air. 

If your two-year-old son or daughter escapes from 
the watchful care of his or her nurse and succeeds 
in devouring three jars of currant jelly and a couple 
of mince pies before he or she is discovered, you will 
be wise to be prepared for heavy squalls before morn- 
ing. 

A three-months promissory note for seven hundred 
and fifty dollars signed on or about the third of 
January is an inevitable premonitory symptom of 
heavy dews somewhere during the first week in April, 
which, if not prepared for, will result in chilly weather 
and some rather gusty conditions in and around the 
banks and generally drafty breezes. 

Strange rumblings throughout the house, followed 
by a splashing sound as of water issuing from a burst 
pipe and pouring down through a hole in the ceiling 
upon your parlor floor, are regarded by experts as a 
certain forerunner of an impending flood. 

A black cat with two white paws crouching upon 
the fire-escape of an apartment-house before the cage 
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of a canary-bird or a parrot with blue wings tipped 
with red and green feathers on its breast, is a sure 
symptom of an early spring. 

A red-haired janitor found lying asleep in the cellar 
of your flat before a furnace in which the fire’ has 
wholly expired at half past seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing anywhere between December Ist and the middle 
of March is a tolerably accurate premonition of a 
cold snap in your immediate vicinity. 

If, upon the arrival of your mother-in-law in town, 
you go to the wrong railway station and thereby fail 
to meet her, as you had promised to do, compelling 
her to tote her own suit-case, umbrella, rugs, and 
parrot to your home unattended, it is a fair sign of 
stormy weather ahead attended with intermittent peals 
of thunder of some intensity. 

If the first act of your new comic opera at its 
initial performance puts half the occupants of the 
orchestra chairs to sleep and the remainder to flight, 
while evoking jeers and ecat-calls from the boys up 
in the higher altitudes of the gallery, you may take 
it as a sure sign of a heavy frost. 

PUNCTURED 

HE had been boasting proudly about the quality of 
his machine, and pretty nearly everybody within ear- 
shot had grown excessively weary. 

“ For speed it’s a dandy,” he concluded, “ but it costs 
like the dickens to keep it in repair.” 

“ Well,” said a stranger who had come into the 
smoker a trifle late to hear the beginning of the talk, 
“perhaps you haven’t got the best. Now I’ve got a 
machine that’s a corker for speed too, and I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve spent more than—well, not more than eighty- 
five cents in repairs in two years.” 

“ Kighty-five cents?” cried the boastful one. ‘ Non- 
sense! Why the mere idea of speed alone involves a 
greater wear and tear, to say nothing of breakages, 
than that. Maybe our ideas of speed differ,’ he added, 
condescendingly. “Just how high can you run?” 

“Three hundred words a minute,” said the stranger. 

“Words?” demanded the boastful one, scornfully. 

“Why, yes,” said the stranger. “ You were talking 
about typewriting machines, weren’t you?” 

Whereupon the boastful one exploded with a loud 
report and a sibilant hiss. 


THE DEACON’S CONSOLATION 

THE old gray mare interfered considerably aa she 
sped along the pike, and the flashes of fire she emitted 
from her hoofs as her hind shoes clipped up against 
those on her fore feet were what the unregenerate cal] 
a caution. 

“By gorry! Samanthy,” cried the deacon, with a 
broad smile on his face as he noticed the flying sparks. 
‘““Mebbe I can’t afford to buy ye a hull otter-moble all 
to oncet, but s’long as we hev ole Marthy Washin’ton 
here they ain’t no denyin’ that we’ve got one o’ the 
alfiredest, most successful spark-plugs in Pike County.” 





OVERHEARD IN THE GARAGE 
“You look kind of flabby this morning,” said the 
Carbureter to the Tire. 
“Yes,” sighed the Tire, with a weary sibilance— 
“yes; I went off on a bust last night, but I’ll be all 
right as soon as I get a little fresh air.” 















ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


“7 AM writing a series 

| poems on_ the 
of automo- 
writes Amanda J. 

Spinksville 
Connecticut. 
I find 


subject 
biles,” 
Spinks, of 
Corners, 
* Unfortunately 
that most of the avail- 
able rhymesters, and 
rhyming dictionaries, 
were published before 
motoring came in, and 
so I am writing to ask 
your help. I am_ very 
much in need of a rhyme to spark-plug, and shall be 
deeply your debtor if you ean send me one or two.” 

Certainly, Miss Spinks. You have come to the right 
place. We have requested the foreman of our jingle 
cannery to prepare a suitable list for you, and he 
complies as follows: spark-plug, dark-jug, stark-mug, 
hark! chug, park-slug, snark-thug, and bark-pug. We 
shall be most happy to let you use any of these at 
$18 a single rhyme, and on receipt of your check for 
the same will send you a formal certificate of transfer. 
If you would care to take them all we will make a 
special rate of $100 for the lot, with the understanding, 
however, that you do not submit the resulting poems 
to us. 

Horace Wintergreen Slithers writes us from Catta- 
raugus as follows: “ My chauffeur, having tried to 
speed through my apple-orchard in the moonlight last 
night in my new limousine, has succeeded in reducing 
my motor-possessions to one good rubber tire. It is 
in excellent condition, flawless, and free from even in- 
cipient punctures. This being the fourth car I have 
had smashed on me in six months, I have decided to 
retire from the motor field altogether, and I write to 
ask if you can suggest any good use to which the 
aforesaid tire can be put.” 

Indeed we can, Mr. Slithers. 
to which it can be put to your advantage. 





There are several uses 
The first 





BOBBY 


(acho 
AUNTIE, DO THEY 


has caught a_ passing glimpse): 
IIAVE MONKEYS IN ALL THE CAGES? 


seems to us to be that you have it inflated to the limit 
of its resilence, and then, after having had it gilded 
and decorated with forget-me-nots in water-color, use 
it for a frame for the portrait of your mother-in-law 
that you contemplate giving to your wife on the com- 
ing anniversary of your wedding. Should this use of 
the article not appeal to you strongly you might 
present it to your daughter for use in the construction 
of her pompadour, which we judge from those worn at 
the theatre this year should be of goodly size this 
season, <A third possible suggestion is that you turn 
it into a hot-water bag for use on the occasional cold 
winter nights that the Weather Bureau is predicting 
for Cattaraugus and the vicinity during January and 
February. 

The following communication comes to us from 
Arkansas. ‘“ Will you please decide a bet for two of 
your constant readers? A bets B fifteen dollars that 
under the laws of Oklahoma a man has to take out a 
chauffeur’s license before he is permitted to manipu- 
late a chafing-dish.” 

We do not find any such provision in the new Con- 
stitution of the State of Oklahoma, but for all we 
know it may have become a part of the statute law of 
that State. Oklahoma has a soil that appears to be 
unusually fertile in lawmaking, and it would not be 
at all surprising to find that it had given attention 
to this important matter. Why not take a year off 
and read the proceedings of the Legislature, and find 
out for yourself? 

Anxious Motorist wishes to know if there is “ any- 
thing that can be done to prevent a car from skidding. 

Yes. Take the car carefully apart, and clean and 


“oe 


cil every section of it so that everything works easily, 
and when putting it together again leave off the wheels. 
Take these from the garage and lock them up safely 
in your safe-deposit vault, or if you have no safe- 
deposit vault, hide them in some secluded spot in the 
attic of your home, and then place a double padlock 
on the door of your garage so that no one can by any 
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possibility enter. You will find that for as long a 
time as you keep this up your car will not only not 
skid, but will remain as fresh and sweet and clean as a 
newly tubbed baby. 

“Will you permit me to call attention to a judicial 
outrage in your columns?” ‘writes an_ indignant 
reader. ‘I was arrested yesterday and fined twenty- 
five dollars by a police magistrate for exceeding the 
speed limit in my gasoline-car, although I offered to 
prove by ten reputable witnesses that the car was 
under the influence of ether at the time the offence 
was committed, and could therefore hardly be -con- 
sidered responsible for its acts.” ; 

As a rule, attacks on the courts find little favor in 
our eyes, but here is a case where we must comply 
with our correspondent’s request. To fine him twenty- 
five dollars under such conditions was, as he suggests, 
an outrage. What the judge should have done, and 
we say it with a full realization of the possible conse- 
quences of our statement, was to fine this person two 
hundred and fifty dollars, with a jail sentence of an 
equal number of days in addition. In the present con- 
dition of American humor such assaults as this upon 
its integrity should be visited with the most drastic 
penalties, and if our correspondent had seen fit to 
send us the name of the justice who was so far dere- 
lict in his duty as to show such leniency in so emergent 
a moment, we should have written him a_ personal 
registered letter to that effect, even if it resulted in 
our own committal for contempt. 

“My motor-car was smashed on me last Friday,” 
writes Jabez Higginbotham, of Togus, Connecticut. 
* What can I do with the remains?” 

You are not explicit enough, friend Jabez. If you 
refer to the remains of the car, and it was, as you 
aver, ‘smashed on you,” the best thing you. can do 
is to have them removed from your person at once; 
but if, on the other hand, you refer to your own re- 
mains, all we can do is to refer you to the local under- 
taker. He will probably know better than we just 
what disposition to make of them. 


BLITHERS’S LUCK 


“ You’RE in pretty good luck, ain’t ye, partner?” 
said Si Hawkins, as he drove up to where Blithers sat 
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“You AIN’T TO GO ON THAT TRAIN, MADAM, 





Hry, BILL, WHAT’S THE NOTCHES ON THE ROD FOR? 


I EXPECT TO BAG ANOTHER TO-DAY. 


on his overturned automobile, which had most success 
fully emulated the turtle in getting over on its back. 

“ Luck?” growled Blithers. “Luck? Do you eall it 
luck to have your machine turned down side up in the 
middle of a muddy road, and no derrick in your kit 
to set her right?” 

“ Ya-as,” returned Silas, with a pleasant grin. 
“With all her machinery turned up that way ye don’t 
hafter lie down on your back in the mud underneath 
her to see what’s gone wrong.” 


FROM A MOTORIST’S RHYME-BOOK 
MARY'S LITTLE MOTOR 
MAry had a little “ mote” 


‘Twas full of gasoline, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
It perfumed all the scene. 


It followed her to school one day, 
Which was ‘against the rule; 

The teacher blew poor Mary up 
For bringing it to school. ; 


Whereon that little motor-car, 
Enraged by this reproof, 
Exploded ’neath that teacher's nose 
And blew her through the roof! 
THE 
The boy stood on the burning car 
Whence all but him had chugged. 
A flash! And to the Polar Star 
The lad his pathway plugged. 
Some call him hero popular— 
I think the kid was drugged! 


HERO 


THE JOY-RIDER 
There was a man in our town 
Who dearly loved a lark. 
He jumped into his motor-car 
And speeded through the dark. 
And when he saw his lights were out, 
With nerve at highest pitch 
He sped on faster, till he lit 
The whole car in a ditch. 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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THAT’S THE PAY TRAIN.” 


“WELL, OF ALL THE FRESH THINGS! WHO SAID I WANTED TO RIDE FREE?’ 
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By William Winter 


THE THEATRICAL KALEIDOSCOPE 


Various Incidents 
“ Variety is the very spice of life 

Which gives it all its flavor. We have run 

Through every change that Fancy, at the loom 

Exhausted, has had genius to supply.” 

—CowPER. 

ND we have also run through an 
amount of more or less tedious and 
superfluous trash which has_ been 
provided on the local stage without 
relevancy to either genius or fancy, 
and which has clearly shown that 
something more than mere variety 
is essential to give a flavor to dra- 
matic exhibitions. Activity in the 
local field of dramatic enterprise has been, and con- 
tinues to be, almost frantic. Play after play has been 
produced, and almost every play has failed. The 
veritable successes of the season have been few and, 
aside from those which have been gained by the mu- 
sical plays or conglomerations, could almost be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. ‘There are vari- 
ous reasons for that result,—a result which most 
persons interested in the Theatre are attempting 
to analyze and understand. <A_ principal reason 
seems to be that many, if not most, of the plays 
which are produced are “ pot-boilers,"—fabrics of 
mere words, made by persons not possessed of the 
dramatic faculty, not prompted by dramatic impulse, 
and who write, not because they have anything to 
say, but because they perceive that, if they are for- 
tunate in hitting on some popular device, money can be 
gained by writing for the Stage, and because they 
wish to gain it. In other words, the stage is bur- 
dened with quasi-literary efforts, made from merely 
mercenary motive. Many such plays, it should be 
added, are made public only for the reason that the- 
atres are numerous (far too numerous for the welfare 
of all interested in the Drama or concerned in the 
Theatrical Business), and that something must be 
found to keep them open. There has been no lack of 
zealous and able endeavor on the part of actors. The 
fidelity of the players, in laboring to make something 
out of nothing,—to redeem bad subjects, to brighten 
insipid characters, and to illumine  dulness,—has 
been earnest, and sometimes positively pathetic. 

The origin and contents of some of the plays which 
have been thus fabricated and foisted upon the stage 
suggest a passing comment on authorship. It was 
formerly supposed that one element of dramatie au- 
thorship is the element of invention, and it was also 
formerly thought that the person who appropriates the 
central idea and the scheme of another’s work of art,— 
that is to say, a person who borrows the mental prop- 
erty of another, without even a word of acknowledg- 
ment of the source of the * inspiration,”—was not a 
dramatist, but a literary lareener. That notion, it 
appears, like many other notions about the drama, 
has become obsolete, and almost any scribbler now 
can become a “dramatist,” with a fair opportunity 
of gaining applause, money, and honor by seizing upon 
the main incidents and central situation of another’s 
work, provided he produces a few reams of more or 
less insipid twaddle, as “ dialogue,” with which to 
drape his plunder. 

In Henry Arthur Jones’s latest play, which bears 
the clumsy title of We Can’t Be As Bad As All That, 
and which was produced at the Nazimova ‘Theatre, 
there is a mixture of satire on London fashionable 
society, melodramatic method, and didacticism, to- 
‘ gether with some effective touches of well-drawn char- 
acter. This piece does not require detailed analysis 
here, but the presentment of it does prompt the sug- 
gestion that its able and clever author might make 
himself more clearly understood by the public if he 
would state exactly what it is that he purposes or 
hopes to accomplish by theatrical deliverances which, 
made at considerable length and with much ingenuity, 
appear to contain nothing more than the intimation 
that “evil communications corrupt good manners,” 
and that it would be wise to “ awake to righteousness 
and sin not.” If no object is in view more important 
than that, it would seem as though a place might be 
found more suitable than the theatre is for the dis- 








play and moral castigation of persons sufficiently of- 
fensive in actual life to deserve exclusion from works 
of genial art. 

In Mr. P. H. Bartholomae’s farce, called Overnight, 
produced at the Hackett Theatre, there is satire, 
relative to the “suffragette” movement, now going 
on. Miss Lena Ashwell, an English actress, much ad- 
mired by some persons for “ intensity ” and “ reserve 
power,” and by others considered to possess neither 
the one nor the other, but to be a pretentious and 
unimportant actress, of very slender calibre, appear- 
ing at the Astor Theatre, has co-operated with Mr. 
John E, Kellerd, Mr. Emmett Corigan, and other 
players, in an effort, not very successful, to vitalize 
a rather heavy play, by Mr. C. M. S. MeLellan, rela- 
tive to the important subject of Labor and Capital. 
Mr. William Faversham, of whom it has been ex- 
pected that he would do something worth doing this 
season, appearing at Daly’s Theatre, in a play by 
Mr. Edward Knoblauch, called The Faun, has presented 
himself as a grotesque image of superabundant 
physical vitality, occupied in practical tuition of the 
idea that human happiness is obtainable only by liv- 
ing as fauns are supposed to have lived,—in animal 
pleasure, which is mistakenly assumed to be a re- 
version to Nature. The exhibition is singular, freak- 
ish, and not agreeable. Mr. Faversham is an actor 
of unusual ability, and he should not waste himself 
on eccentricities. 

The distinguished German actor, Herr Ernst von 
Possart, has reappeared in New York, at the Irving 
Place Theatre, in a round of parts, the most important 
of which is Shylock. Mr. Possart is a talented, com- 
petent actor, intelligent, experienced, and, in an age 
like Adam’s, “ frosty but kindly”; he acts with well- 
saved powers and much discretion. His performance 
of Shylock very well expresses the ideal which he has 
formed of that part—a radically wrong ideal, and one 
which cannot be successfully defended, on the basis 
of Shakespeare’s text. There is no need, however, to 
traverse that old subject now. The interesting dis- 
covery has been made and proclaimed that Mr. Pos- 
sart’s performance easily surpasses the Shylock of the 
late Henry Irving. It is added, with equal truth and 
sense, that Miss Ethel Barrymore easily surpasses 
Sarah Bernhardt in such characters as Fedora and 
Gismonda. 

Mr. Perey Mackaye, taking a hint from one of Haw- 
thorne’s stories, has made a play ealled The Scare- 
crow, Which is ingenious, fanciful, a little weird, and 
a little pathetic. It has been presented at the Garrick 
Theatre. A scarecrow is brought to life, by infernal 
agency, invested with the attributes of a man, and, 
having been duly equipped with a title, requisite means, 
and everything except a soul, is impelled to under- 
take the winning of a girl’s love, and thereby the 
accomplishment of a witch’s revenge on the girl's 
father. The scene is laid in New England in old 
Colonial days. The Searecrow, named Lord Ravens- 
bane, finds himself truly in love with the girl, and, 
relenting in his purpose of wedlock,—which would be 
her ruin,—he repudiates his bargain with the Devil, 
and thereby forfeits his life; but through that virtu- 
ous action he obtains a soul. Some good acting is 
done, in the representation of this grotesque play, by 
Miss Alice Fischer and Mr. Edmund Breese, and a 
lughly commendable effort is made by Mr. Frank 
Reicher to make the part of the Scarecrow interesting. 


Again the Stock System 


Frivolous comment can still be heard, and often it 
gets into print, about “ the crude and hasty productions 
of the old stock days ’’—and, no doubt, it will con- 
tinue as long as folly can prattle and ignorance is 
privileged to discuss dramatic history and art. The 
fact, meantime, remains that old stock-company pro- 
ductions, at their best.—and it is at their best that the 
productions of all periods should be judged, whether 
old or new,—were neither hasty nor crude. Theatrical! 
repertories were, in earlier days, formed slowly. 
Standard plays were acted at reasonable intervals. 
Actors acquired familiarity with many different parts 
and developed their faculties through considerable 
periods of experience. Persons not capable of bearing 








heavy burdens of artistic responsibility were not, in 
the best old stock companies, allowed to assume thos: 
burdens. The plays produced during a season wer 
as a rule, plays familiar to all the actors concerned 
in the representation of them, and several of thos: 
actors, it would be found, had, in their periods 0} 
novitiate, acted several or most of the parts in every 
one of those plays. In .the case of plays produce: 
suddenly there were, sometimes, failures,—perform 
ances unworthy of presentment before the public, and 
those performances were so designated and were speedi- 
ly withdrawn; but such failures were not frequent. 
Also there were plays, then as there are now, which, 
however well acted they might be, failed to please the 
general taste’ and so were discarded. But actors 
trained in the right school of acting,—which is the 
theatre itself—were expected to possess, within rea 
son, a proficiency, acquired by experience, analogous 
to that of singers, and to be able to act at sight, as 
singers are able to sing at sight, and that expectation. 
generally, was not disappointed. The essential pe 
formances in old stock productions were not more 
*erude and hasty ” than the performances of musicians 
long familiar with their art and practised in the use 
of it. A great advantage to the contemporary theaire 
would be the resumption of a normal, rational attitude 
toward that institution and toward the art which is 
its life. The insensate craving for incessant novelty 
is detrimental to the stage, and the managerial foll\ 
which wildly strives to gratify that appetite has work 
ed, and will continue to work, disaster. At present. 
especially in New York, theatrical production is car- 
ried on much according to the custom of feeding chick- 
ens, and the response to it suggests nothing so much 
as the barnyard, in which fowls rush wildly from 
place to place, to seize whatever commodity others are 
feeding on. Is a good book thrown away when it has 
once been read? Is a lovely air or a majestic sym- 
phony to be played once and once only? Having looked 
upon a great picture, is the observer to look no more? 
Why, then, should a great play, or even a good play. 
a great performance, or even a good one, be seen only 
once? When, as not infrequently happens, the trained, 
sympathetic observer cannot immediately appreciate all 
the charm of a play, all the faculty of an actor, or 
all the significance of the art of a group of actors, 
is it likely that the casual theatregoer will do so’ 
One of the most significant indications of the lack of 
strong intrinsic dramatic quality, and especially of 
authentic power of impersonation, is the general lack, 
on the part of the public, of a desire to see a con- 
temporary theatrical performance more than once. 


Tyrone Power 


An important dramatic event, soon to occur, will 
be the re-entrance on the New York stage of Mr. 
Tyrone Power, an actor of exceptional ability and 
ample and valuable experience, from whose professional 
exertions the public has reason to expect much  pleas- 
ure. The drama, entitled Thais, in which Mr. Power 
will reappear, is, as yet, unknown, but the hope is 
entertained that it is fine and clean in subject and 
that it will prove to be worthy, in every way, of his 
fine talents, high ambition, and excellent professional 
repute. The number does not, at this time, seem to 
be large of actors who are animated by a noble pur- 
pose and who are trying to do fine deeds, in spite of 
circumstantial opposition. Mr. Tyrone Power,—the 
grandson of the once famous comedian bearing thie 
same name, who was lost in the steamship President, 
in 1841, the incomparably brilliant representative of 
refined Irish character,—is known to be of an_ inie- 
pendent mind, intellectual, proficient, and devoted to 
his profession. In New York he has acted many impor- 
tant parts, but not, as yet, the great parts,—such as 
Othello, Macbeth, Coriolanus, and Antony.—to whicn 
he would seem to have the right to aspire, and which 
his natural advantages would seem to qualify him to 
act. Mr. Power’s promised re-entrance is mentioned 
here for the reason that he is the most auspicious of 
the younger actors now on our stage, among tlie ex- 
ponents of massive and impressive character, and be 
cause, if he comes in a good play, our stage would 
be benefited by his coming. 
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eS ¢ nervous and digestive troubles, even 


mental depression and worry, have 
often been explained by atmospher- 
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weather and health were advanced. “If summer and 
autumn are of a rainy, austral nature,” wrote Hip- 
pocrates, “there will be many ailments in winter, 
especially fevers and attacks of pleurisy and _ pneu- 
monia.” And further: “If the winter is warm and 
rainy and iniluenced by south winds, and the spring 
is dry and boreal, there will be dysenteries and eye 
troubles.” The great mass of people still believe that 
the weather exerts a harmful or beneficial influence, 
but the present-day physician usually scoffs at the 
idea. ‘ Disease comes from infection,” we are told. 
Microbes and bacteria are considered prime causw@ of 
all diseases, and the laws of nature are explained so as 
to correspond to this theory. 

It is true that since the bacterial theory was first 
propounded medical science has advanced immeasurably 
through its application, but it should not be forgotten 
that besides the bacteria other equally important fae- 


































































































The temperature in Christiania for one, two, and three 
year periods, with the rheumatic-fever curve below 


ters may be at work in spreading or preventing in- 
fection. 

In order to understand how all living beings are 
influenced by the weather, let us look at life in general. 
What is life? It is movement—not the constant, never- 
varying rotation of the planets, nor the regular move- 
ments of a machine, but a succession of movements 
made by creatures more or less dependent on their en- 
vironment. 

For, although by its own peculiar constitution every 
organism is self-suilicient, it is, nevertheless, dependent 
on its environment. For the organism must adapt 
itself to its environment if it would live; consequently 
a changed environment causes a changed organism. 
Now what is the organism’s physical environment but 
the air around it, the natural forces contained in the 
atmosphere? It follows that life is more or less a 
repetition of atmospherical conditions. 

If we could thoroughly understand these conditions 
we would gradually get to comprehend many things 
which yet seem unsolvable riddles. We would get to 
understand the forees which govern life; fate and 
destiny would not longer be mysteries to us. And we 
might be able to solve most of life’s puzzles in a purely 
mathematical way. Among other things we should be 
able to find the reason for the good and bad years for 
the agriculturist, explain the varying results of hunting 
or fishing. We should see what causes the uneven 
birth-rate, the appearance and disappearance of epi- 
demics, the increase and decrease in mortality, and ever 
so many other things generally ascribed to chance. 

Such fluetuations in the manifestation of life which 
the statistics reveal to us remain inexplicable until 
they are considered as due to changes in the environ- 
ment—that is, the atmosphere. 

“ But how can you prove that they are due to changes 
in the atmosphere?” I will be asked. Unless we go 
back on evolution and affirm that the species are pre- 
cisely the same now that they were at the beginning 
of the world—an impossibility—we cannot deny that 
changes are wrought by environment. And the changes 
that have been wrought during the long evolution of 
the species, through hundreds of generations, have their 
counterpart to-day in the imprints which atmospherical 
conditions make on the human organism. 

But, other persons will ask, are there any changes in 
our environment, in the atmosphere, which are great 
enough to modify our actions and our health? Does 






By A. Magelssen, M.D. 


not the same sun always shine above us, and is the 
quantity of water, dampness, etc., not always prac- 
tically the same? 

The amount of sun, light, and dampness may be 
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This curve represents the mortality from scar- 
let fever in Christiania from 1860 to 1890 


practically the same, but the proportion between these 
various factors is far from identical, and from the 
changed proportions come the possibilities of life. For 
life springs from movement. As said above, the regular 
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The temperature in Christiania for a period of 
one year (top line); of two years; the average 
temperature for two and three years; and the 
temperature for four-year periods (lowest line) 


rotation of the planets does not constitute life, but it 
helps to create it. As the sun moves through space, 
drawing the planets with it, and the earth revolves on 
its axis in an ellipse around the sun, these motions 
cause the atmosphere to be in continual upheaval; 
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Fig. 3 
A comparison between the temperature in 
Christiania, as shown in Fig. 2, and the mor- 
tality from scarlet fever. The mortality curve 
runs under the temperature curve in each case 
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THE STARTLING AND INTIMATE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CLIMATIC CONDITIONS AND DISEASE 


there is an endless succession of light and darkness, of 
draughts and whirling currents, of clouds, of electricity, 
of changes of temperature, all of which have an analogy 
with and to a certain extent are the consequences of 
the movements of the sun, But, it will be asked, what 
influence have these movements on conditions of life? 
An enormous one. Do they not entail changes in 
temperature and weather? Does not vegetation spring 
up under the influence of heat and rain? Is not 
spread by the wind, and does not the cyclone as well as 
the earthquake bring death and ruin? But, above all, 
does not the rotation of the earth on its axis (that is, 
the succession of night and day) work constant 
changes? With darkness comes the need for rest and 
sleep, while light and sunlight call everything living to 
new ‘life and activity. And as the seasons change by 
the rotation of the earth around the sun, we see how 
life responds accordingly, how it sprouts, blossoms, and 
fades, dies or enters upon a period of rest. 

Now this applies to animals as well as to plants. 
Since all other organisms are affected by these causes, 
it is natural to conclude that human beings are affected 
also. On them the influence of the seasons may not be 
so evident, for the constitution of man saves him from 
fading in the autumn like a plant or falling into a 
periodical sleep like the bear. But man is influenced, 
nevertheless. During the day the temperature of the 
human body rises and falls, there arises a need for 
sleep, there is greater and diminishing eapacity for 
work. The composition of the blood varies with the 
seasons, as does the liability to contagion, while it is 
well known that convalescence is surer and easier in 
spring and summer. 

If it be accepted that changing seasons have an in- 
fluence on the human organism, it must also be ad- 
mitted that like changes are wrought by the weather 
and climate, since the active forces, absence or presence 
of sunlight or dampness, atmospherical pressure, fall 
or rise of temperature, ete., are the same in all eases. 

Of all the above-mentioned factors influencing the 
human body we are, perhaps, most familiar with the 
effects of temperature. We know that, if exposed to 
heat, the pores of our body open, and that they again 
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The mortality from scarlet fever in London 
from 1860 to 1900, with the fall of rain as 
recorded at Greenwich immediately beneath 


contract when brought into contact with cold. Al- 
though the opening and closing of the pores is im- 
portant in the conservation of heat, it is nevertheless 
but a faint reminder of the greater changes that take 
place in our organisms. - As yet we cannot measure 
these changes, nor can we determine their nature 
exactly, but at all times we find evidence of their in 
fluence on the organism. And what is true of tempera 
ture is true of almost any other atmospherical factor 
dampness, dryness, sunlight, ete., which all have an 
equally great, though different, influence on the human 
body. 

The effect of climate on health and on general con- 
ditions of life is universally accepted. We know that 
mortality is greatest in hot countries, particularly 
among persons who were not born there. Full maturity 
is reached at an early age in the tropies, while the 
average length of life is shorter than in the temperate 
zones. Old age sets in comparatively early. The heat 
tends to cause a state of general relaxation; mental 
and physical exertion is often harmful; digestive and 
nervous troubles appear more frequently in hot coun- 
tries than in cold ones. 

Cold, on the other hand, is stimulating. Greater 
efforts are needed to keep up the vitality of the body, 
and more food must be eaten. While in hot climates 
the action of the heart is weakened; it is stimulated, 
rather, in colder ones, where muscles and nerves have 
more energy. 

So much for the general effects of a hot or cold eli- 
mate—effeects which may be more or less modified by 
the weather. 

For there is a difference between weather and climate. 
“Weather” is the continual and steady change of 
meteorological conditions; the climate of a place is the 
result of its average normal weather. The climate is 
affected not only by peculiarities of the weather, but by 
air, the nature of the soil, water, the average fall of 








rain, the strength and direction of the wind, and damp- 
Climate is something constant, well known; 
weather is something shifting, changing from day to 


ness. 


day. Unlike the climate, the weather does not depend 
upon the nature of the soil nor upon the supply of 
water. 

Although the elements of the weather and of the 
climate are the same—temperature, dampness, wind, 
atmospherical pressure—their influence will not be the 
same. The climate being something steady while the 
weather is constantly changing, the climate tends to 
develop certain characteristics which are often more or 
less counteracted by the weather. An unusually hot 
summer will, for instance, increase the number of 
digestive troubles, while a severe winter will increase 
the: number of colds, attacks of rheumatism, ete. On 
the other hand, a cool summer should diminish the 
number of digestive troubles and perhaps increase the 
number of colds. 

Weak persons will be the first to feel the effects of 
the weather, but if the extreme temperature lasts for 
any length of time even stronger persons are apt to 
become affected. 

Such observations are made by the most indifferent 
student. I, too, made them at the beginning of my 
medical career and grew much absorbed in them. I 
wished to find a scientific basis for my researches. It 
struck me that it would be interesting to compare 
statistics of temperature, dampness, etc., with statistics 
of mortality and disease. In a way this was 
merely taking up an old idea. But such researches 
had been begun and abandoned for want of correct 
methods, 

At the outset, when T began to compare statistics, I 
was bewildered by the array of figures I had to work 
with. In spite of my mathematical training the num- 
bers did not seem to give me a very clear idea of real 
conditions. I then thought of making use of the 
graphical method. Diagrams might be more expressive 
than columns of figures. I started, accordingly, to make 
curves of the weather and of sickness and to compare 
the two. I began with the curves of the weather. 
Closely following meteorological records from as far 
back as the year 1850, I made a curve for every day 
and night, the highest point representing the maximum 
temperature in the middle of the day, the lowest point 
the coldest temperature during the night. Then I made 
curves of the temperature of the various weeks, months, 
and years, and by careful mathematical work succeeded 
in expressing the average of one year’s temperature in 
shown in diagrams, where ten 





one square, as my 
squares represent a period of ten years. Thus ex- 
pressed, it is easy to follow the fluctuations of the 


weather during those years. 

After having established the curves of the weather, 
I made curves of sickness, searlet fever, rheumatic 
fever, general mortality, and mortality from a special 
disease, such as diphtheria, for instance—in fact, any 
disease of which statistics were to be had—and I put 
these curves under those of temperature. 

When the curve of sickness is compared with the 
curve of one year’s average temperature, there does not 
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seem to be much analogy between them. Different 
persons who had attempted to study the relation of 
the weather to sickness grew discouraged at this point. 
They made the mistake of assuming that the weather 
for one year only had influenced the general mortality 
and sickness. In reality mortality or sickness is the 
preduct of several years’ temperature and weather. I 
then understood that it would not suffice to compare 
the mortality of a certain year with the temperature 
of that year only; to obtain correct results the curve 
of sickness or mortality must be compared with the 
weather of several preceding years. The result is 
amazing. 

Take Fig. 1, for instance, which represents the mor- 
tality from scarlet fever in Christiania from 1860 to 
1890. If.the causes for the fluctuation are to be ascer- 
tained, this curve must be compared with a series of 
curves first showing the temperature for each single 
year, then for two years, then for three years, etc. 
Che mathematical process I have explained in detail 
in Weather and Sickness. and it is too long to be given 
here, but it is a process of averages which I obtain 
by taking the mean temperature of one year and sub- 
tracting it from the following; and when calculated 
in this way the curves of temperature take the form 
recorded in Fig 2. 

From this drawing it will be seen that the tempera- 
ture, which at first seems complicated and indistinct, 
gradually falls into larger fluctuations easier to follow. 
and that these, at the same time, have a tendency to 
move to the right, although not in all places to an 
equal degree. It is this inequality in movement 
which causes the curves to place themselves in 
parallel or opposite relation to one another, as we 
shall soon see. 

The next thing to do is to place the biological curves, 
whicheyer one the experiment is to be made with, such 
as mortality, disease, birth-rate, good or bad years 
for the agriculturist, ete., under the atmospherical 
curves. If we take the curve of scarlet fever in Chris- 
tiania as pictured in Fig. 1 and place it under the 
curves of temperature in Fig. 2, the result will appear 
as in Fig. 3. 

From this it will be seen that the relation of weather 
to sickness is faintest in the simple curve of one vear’s 
temperature, hut that later on the similarity between 
them increases, to such an extent as to awaken the 
greatest surprise. Regarded separately, none of the 
curves seem unusual or remarkable in any way, but, 
compared, they cause astonishment. We see how they 
harmonize, and how the one (mortality) is but a repe- 
tition, a reflection, of the other (temperature). 

It may be remarked here that the similarity between 
the curves of weather and sickness increases from two 
to five years; after that time it decreases. This shows 
us that the impression of the weather on the organism 
lasts only for a limited number of years. It will also 
be noted that the biological curves stand in changing 
relation to those ef the weather. At times the two 
lines run parallel, at times in opposition, to each 
other. We are not yet able to ascertain the cause 
of this; we merely see the facts. The varying relation 





of temperature and sickness is nothing unique, however, 
for in most phases of life the same cause often has 


varied effects. Medicine may be beneficial or harmful 
according to the size of the dose and the time when it 
is taken; the same is true of baths, exercise, excit« 
ment, rest, and even of food and drink. 

Upon examining the curves of sickness and weathe: 
we how the creative and destructive forces in 
nature work where we least expected them to. We had 
imagined ourselves superior to the influence of th 
weather, but here we find a proof that this is not so 
We see that, to a certain extent, medical science is 
helpless when confronted with the forces of nature. 
We see that just as God created man in His image. 
so His hands (the forces of nature) change this ver 
day the destiny of man according to a’ superior wil! 
and way. We see that the enormous masses of statis 
ties that are heaped high in every city and countr) 
are not, as they are usually thought to be, without 
practical interest, but that, used in the right way in 
the future, they will’ give information of the greatest 
value as to the cause of the transformation of tho 
phenomena of life. 

Many diseases demand an inversion in the methods 
of examination. In studying rheumatic fever, fo: 
instance (Fig. 4), the biological curve should be in 
verted, as it stands in inverse ratio to the weather. 
It is easy to see that the relation could be calculated 
almost mathematically (Fig. 4). 

Caleuiations may be made with 
pherical factor besides temperature. In some localities 
temperature is not the deciding factor. The amount of 
rain, light, sunshine, ete., has great importance and 
produces results much akin to those of heat and cold 
The curve of rainfall in Christiania, Norway, shows an 
astonishing similarity to that of rheumatism and 
scarlet fever. 

Fig. 5 shows us that scarlet fever appears in London 
in a different form from that which it displays in 
Christiania. But it shows that in both places the 
causes are the same, namely, corresponding and simul 
taneous ehanges in the weather. It will be noted 
(Fig. 5) that the greater fluctuations of the disease 
correspond almost exactly to the fall of rain. 

By perfecting this method of researeh it will he 
possible not only to calculate mathematically how the 
weather will be at a certain date, months and yea 
from a given time, but it will be possible to foresee 
what diseases will be most frequent, while their 
violence may also be measured. 

It is evident that a better knowledge of the relation 
of weather to sickness would be of the greatest bene!! 
to medical science, both in ascertaining the causes of 
diseases and in curing them. The field is a large one, 
and in Europe not very much is being done in that 
line, as most of the medical men concentrate their 
attention on the study of the bacteria and the serums. 
I understand that America is the first nation to at- 
tempt to ascertain the scientific value of atmospheric 
conditions as related to health, as the Hodkins Foun- 
dation of the Smithsonian i destined to 
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encourage research along those lines. 
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Last year these patented tires cost 20% more than other standard tires. Yet 
our tire sales jumped to $8,500,000—multiplied three times over in that single year. 
All because these Goodyear features cut tire bills in two. 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires Cost Nothing Extra Now 


Now these same tires — these oversize, No-Rim-Cut tires — cost no extra price. 
Our multiplied output has cut the cost of production. You can get all these 
advantages by simply specifying Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 





e f e 
Tires Ten Per Cent. Oversize 

This picture shows how Goodyear tires com- 
pare with other tires of equal rated size. 

Goodyear tires average 10% larger—10% over 
the rated width. 

That means 10% more tire—-10% more air— 
10% added carrying capacity. It means, with the 
average car, 25% more mileage per tire. 

Yet Goodyear tires, with this 10% oversize, 
cost no more than other tires without it. The extra 
size is free. 


Why We Give It 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires, as we tell on this 
page, don’t need to be hooked to the rim. They 
have 63 piano wires woven into each base, so noth- 
ing can pull them off. 

Because of this feature—which we control—we don’t need to worry about tires coming off. 
So we can make the tires oversize without any danger. ; 

We do it—and without extra charge—to protect Goodyear reputation. 
usual conditions: j a 

Motor car makers, in deciding on tire size, figure on expected load. | That means the weight 
of the car as they sell it, and the weight of the passengers at 150 pounds each. : 

They supply a tire size fitted to this load, but rarely leave any margin _ Tires are expensive 
and motor car costs are now figured closely. ‘ 

You add a top, perhaps—a glass front, gas lamps, gas tank, an extra tire, and other heavy 
things. And passengers sometimes weigh more than 150 pounds each. : 

Nine times in ten the expected weight is exceeded, often by*hundreds of pounds. 
fatal to tires. When you add 25% in overweight you cut down the tire mileage half. 

The result is a blow-out. Sometimes it comes when the tire is almost new. 
naturally blames the tire. 





For these are the 
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That’s why we make Goodyear tires oversize. We allow 10% forextras. This year that ad- 
ditional size costs no extra price. Skimpy tires now cost as much as Goodyears. 








: ° . 
Rim-Cutting Impossible 

We have sold nearly haif a million Goodyear ee 
No-Rim-Cut tires. We have run them deflated in 
a hundred tests—as far as 20 miles. In all this ex- 
perience there has never been an instance of rim- 
cutting. Think what that means. You can, if 
necessary, run home on a punctured tire. 

This picture shows a Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire 
fitted in the standard rim now used for quick- 
detachable tires. The same principle is used in ut Fj 
demountable rims. hs 

Goodyear tires are made to fit anyrim. We The 63 Braided Wires 
picture this rim because it is almost universal on new-model cars. 

Note that the rim flanges—which are removable—are placed to hook outward with No-Rim-Cut 
tires. The tire comes against the rounded edge, making rim-cutting impossible under any condition 

his picture shows how ordinary tires—clincher 
tires—fit this same rim. The rim flanges here must 
be placed to hook inward—to grasp hold of the 
hooks on the tire. These hooks are essential to hold 
common tires to the rim. 

Note how the tire casing, when deflated, comes 
against the sharp hook of rim flange. That is what 
causes rim-cutting. A punctured tire is often 
wrecked in a moment. 


No Hooks Needed 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks on the base, for these tires don’t need to be hooked 
tothe rim. The reason lies in 126 braided piano wires vulcanized into the base of the tire. That 
makes the base unstretchable. Nothing can force the tire off the rim until you remove the flange 
It is so secure that no tire bolts are needed—none are used. 

When the tire is inflated these braided wires contract. Then the tire is held to the rim by a 
pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. So it can’t even creep on the rim. 

That is why hooks are unnecessary. That is why you turn the rim flanges out, so the tires 
when deflated come against a rounded edge. 

This feature we control, and there is no other practical way to accomplish the purpose. 
braided wires which contract under air pressure are essential to a safe hookless tire. 
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In every great show held this year—up to this writing —more pneumatic-tired cars were equipped with Goodyears than with any other make. 








Sixty-four leading motor car makers have contracted for Goodyears for 1911. They know from experience what these two features mean. 





No Extra Cost 
Remember that Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires now cost 
no more than other standard tires. You get the oversize 
free. You get tires which can't rim-cut at the price of tires 
which may be wrecked in a moment. That difference is 
going to save motor car owners millions of dollars this year. 
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NWo-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Withaut Non-Skid Tread 


Ask for the Book 


Our Tire Book tells a score of facts which motor car 
owners should know. To follow it means to save half 
of your tire cost. Itis full of tersely-told information. 
Write us a postal saying, * Send me your Tire Book,” and 


the next mail will bring it to you. Please don't forget. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, - 
Branches in All the Principal Cities 


Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario 


- Detroit Street, - - AKRON, OHIO 
We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ontario (173) 




























Three Southwest you will enjoy 
travel booklets emma ceading: 
“To California Over the Santa Fé Trail,” 
“Titan of Chasms” (Grand Canyon), and 
“The California Limited.” 


Mailed free on request. ‘They are profusely illustrated. 


The California Limited, train of luxury, ‘‘Santa Fe All the Way,”’ through the 
is exclusively for first-class travel. Runs Southwest land of enchantment. Has a 
daily between Chicago-Kansas City and Pullman for Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
Los Angeles-San Diego-San Francisco. Fred Harvey dining-car meals, too. 

W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Manager, A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 1060 Railway Exchange, Chicago, 


Ce aliforni a )imited | 


























“Certainty is what a man seeks in everything.” 


The man who buys a model 10 visible . 


Remington Typewriter 


buys absolute certainty: a certainty of 
satisfaction guaranteed by the greatest 


typewriter makers in the world. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


New York and Everywhere 


























rain, the strength and direction of the wind, and damp- 


ness. Climate is something constant, well known; 
weather is something shifting, changing from day to 
day. Unlike the climate, the weather does not depend 
upon the nature of the soil nor upon the supply of 
water. 

Although the elements of the weather and of the 
climate are the same—temperature, dampness, wind, 
atmospherical pressure—their influence will not be the 
same. The climate being something steady while the 
weather is constantly changing, the climate tends to 
develop certain characteristics which are often more or 
less counteracted by the weather. An unusually hot 
summer will, for instance, increase the number of 
digestive troubles, while a severe winter will increase 
the number of colds, attacks of rheumatism, ete. On 
the other hand, a cool summer should diminish the 
number of digestive troubles and perhaps increase the 
number of colds. 

Weak persons will be the first to feel the effects of 
the weather, but if the extreme temperature lasts for 
any length of time even stronger persons are apt to 
become affected. 

Such observations are made by the most indifferent 
student. I, too, made them at the beginning of my 
medical career and grew much absorbed in them. I 
wished to find a scientific basis for my researches. It 
struck me that it would be interesting to compare 
statistics of temperature, dampness, ete., with statistics 
of mortality and disease. In a way this was 
merely taking up an old idea. But such researches 
had been begun and abandoned for want of correct 
methods. 

At the outset, when I began to compare statistics, 1 
was bewildered by the array of figures I had to work 
with. In spite of my mathematical training the num- 
bers did not seem to give me a very clear idea of real 
conditions. TI then thought of making use of the 
graphical method. Diagrams might be more expressive 
than columns of figures. I started, accordingly, to make 
curves of the weather and of sickness and to compare 


the two. I began with the curves of the weather. 
Closely following meteorological records from as far 


back as the year 1850, 1 made a curve for every day 
and night, the highest point representing the maximum 
temperature in the middle of the day, the lowest point 
the coldest temperature during the night. Then I made 
curves of the temperature of the various weeks, months, 
and years, and by careful mathematical work succeeded 
in expressing the average of one year’s temperature in 


one square, as shown in my diagrams, where ten 
squares represent a period of ten years. Thus ex- 
pressed, it is easy to follow the fluctuations of the 


weather during those years. 

After having established the curves of the weather, 
I made curves of sickness, scarlet fever, rheumatic 
fever, general mortality, and mortality from a special 
disease, such as diphtheria, for instance—in fact, any 
disease of which statistics were to be had—and I put 
these curves under those of temperature. 

When the curve of sickness is compared with the 
curve of one year’s average temperature, there does not 
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seem to be much analogy between them. Different 
persons who had attempted to study the relation of 
the weather to sickness grew discouraged at this point. 
They made the mistake of assuming that the weather 
for one year only had influenced the general mortality 
and sickness. In reality mortality or sickness is the 
preduct of several years’ temperature and weather. I 
then understood that it would not suffice to compare 
the mortality of a certain year with the temperature 
of that year only; to obtain correct results the curve 
of sickness or mortality must be compared with the 
weather of several preceding years. The result is 
amazing. 

Take Fig. 1, for instance, which represents the mor- 
tality from scarlet fever in Christiania from 1860 to 
1890. If.the causes for the fluctuation are to be ascer- 
tained, this curve must be compared with a series of 
curves first showing the temperature for each single 
year, then for two years, then for three years, ete. 
Che mathematical process I have explained in detail 
in Weather and Sickness, and it is too long to be given 
here, but it is a process of averages which I obtain 
by taking the mean temperature of one year and sub- 
tracting it from the following; and when calculated 
in this way the curves of temperature take the form 
recorded in Fig 2. 

From this drawing it will be seen that the tempera- 
ture, which at first seems complicated and indistinct, 
gradually falls into larger fluctuations easier to follow, 
and that these, at the same time, have a tendency to 
move to the right, although not in all places to an 
equal degree. It is this inequality in movement 
which causes the curves to place themselves in 
parallel or opposite relation to one another, as we 
shall soon see. 

The next thing to do is to place the biological curves, 
whichever one the experiment is to be made with, such 
as mortality, disease, birth-rate, good or bad years 
for the agriculturist, ete., under the atmospherical 
curves. If we take the curve of scarlet fever in Chris- 
tiania as pictured in Fig. 1 and place it under the 
curves of temperature in Fig. 2, the result will appear 
as in Fig. 3. 

From this it will be seen that the relation of weather 
to sickness is faintest in the simple curve of one year’s 
temperature, hut that later on the similarity between 
them increases, to such an extent as to awaken the 
greatest surprise. Regarded separately, none of the 
curves seem unusual or remarkable in any way, but, 
compared, they cause astonishment. We see how they 
harmonize, and how the one (mortality) is but a repe- 
tition, a reflection, of the other (temperature). 

It may be remarked here that the similarity between 
the curves of weather and sickness increases from two 
to five vears; after that time it decreases. This shows 
us that the impression of the weather on the organism 
lasts only for a limited number of years. It will also 
be noted that the biological curves stand in changing 
relation to those ef the weather. At times the two 
lines run parallel, at times in opposition, to each 
other. We are net yet able to ascertain the cause 
of this; we merely see the facts. The varying relation 





of temperature and sickness is nothing unique, however, 
for in most phases of life the same cause often has 


varied effects. Medicine may be beneficial or harmful 
according to the size of the dose and the time when ii 
is taken; the same is true of baths, exercise, excit 
ment, rest, and even of food and drink. 

Upon examining the curves of sickness and weathe: 
we how the creative and destructive forces i) 
nature work where we least expected them to. We hac 
imagined ourselves superior to the influence of th 
weather, but here we find a proof that this is not s 
We see that, to a certain extent, medical science is 
helpless when confronted with the forces of nature 
We see that just as God created man in His image, 
so His hands (the forces of nature) change this ver 
day the destiny of man according to a superior wil 


see 


and way. We see that the enormous masses of statis 
tics that are heaped high in every city and countr 
are not, as they are usually thought to be, without 


practical interest, but that, used in the right way in 
the future, they will’ give information of the greatest 
value as to the cause of the transformation of th 
phenomena of life. 

Many diseases demand an inversion in the methods 
of examination. In studying rheumatic fever, fo: 
instance (Fig. 4), the biological curve should be in 
verted, as it stands in inverse ratio to the weather. 
It is easy to see that the relation could be calculated 
almost mathematically (Fig. 4). 

Caleuiations may be made with any other atmos 
pherical factor besides temperature. In some Icealities 
temperature is not the deciding factor. The amount of 
rain, light, sunshine, etc., has great importance and 
produces results much akin to those of heat and col 
The curve of rainfall in Christiania, Norway, shows an 
astonishing similarity to that of rheumatism and 
scarlet fever. 

Fig. 5 shows us that scarlet fever appears in London 
in a different form from that which it displays in 
Christiania. But it shows that in both places the 
causes are the same, namely, corresponding and simul 
taneous changes in the weather. It will be noted 
(Fig. 5) that the greater fluctuations of the disease 
correspond almost exactly to the fall of rain. 

By perfecting this method of research it will be 
possible not only to caleulate mathematically how the 
weather will be at a certain date, months and years 
from a given time, but it will be possible to foresee 
what diseases will be most frequent, while their 
violence may also be measured. 

It is evident that a better knowledge of the relation 
of weather to sickness would be of the greatest benet'! 
to medical science, both in ascertaining the causes oi 
diseases and in curing them. The field is a large one, 
and in Europe not very much is being done in that 
line, most of the medical men concentrate their 
attention on the study of the bacteria and the serums. 
I understand that America is the first nation to at- 
tempt to ascertain the scientific value of atmospheric 
conditions as related to health, as the Hodkins Foun- 
dation of the Smithsonian Institution is destined to 
encourage research along those lines. 
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Last year these patented tires cost 20% more than other standard tires. Yet 
our tire sales jumped to $8,500,000—multiplied three times over in that single year. 
All because these Goodyear features cut tire bills in two. 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires Cost Nothing Extra Now 


Now these same tires — these oversize, No-Rim-Cut tires — cost no extra price. 
Our multiplied output has cut the cost of production. You can get all these 
advantages by simply specifying Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 





. 5 . 
Tires Ten Per Cent. Oversize 

This picture shows how Goodyear tires com- 
pare with other tires of equal rated size. 

Goodyear tires average 10% larger—10% over 
the rated width. 

That means 10% more tire—-10% more air— 
10% added carrying capacity. It means, with the 
average car, 25% more mileage per tire. 

Yet Goodyear tires, with this 10% oversize, 
cost no more than other tires without it. The extra 


size is free. 
Why We Give It 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires, as we tell on this 
page, don’t need to be hooked to the rim. They 
have 63 piano wires woven into each base, so noth- 
ing can pull them off. 

Because of this feature—which we control—we don’t need to worry about tires coming off. 
So we can make the tires oversize without any danger. 

We do it—and without extra charge—to protect Goodyear reputation. 
usual conditions: 

Motor car makers, in deciding on tire size, figure on expected load. _ That means the weight 
of the car as they sell it, and the weight of the passengers at 150 pounds each. 

They supply a tire size fitted to this load, but rarely leave any margin _ Tires are expensive 
and motor car costs are now figured closely. 

You add a top, perhaps—a glass front, gas lamps, gas tank, an extra tire, 
things. And passengers sometimes weigh more than 150 pounds each. 

Nine times in ten the expec ted weight is exceeded, often by*hundreds of pounds. 
fatal to tires. When you add 25% in overweight you cut down the tire mileage half. 

The result is a blow-out. Sometimes it comes when the tire is almost new. 
naturally blames the tire. 
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That’s why we make Goodyear tires oversize. We allow 10% for extras. This year that ad- 
ditional size costs no extra price. Skimpy tires now cost as much as Goodyears. 





Rim-Cutting Impossible 

We have sold nearly haif a million Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires. We have run them deflated in 
a hundred tests—as far as 20 miles. In all this ex- 
perience there has never been an instance of rim- 
cutting. Think what that means. You can, if 
necessary, rum home on a punctured tire. 

This picture shows a Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire 
fitted in the standard rim now used for quick- 
detachable tires. The same principle is used in 
demountable rims. 

Goodyear tires are made to fit 
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The 63 Braided Wires 


anyrim. We 


picture this rim because it is almost universal on new-model c ars. 


Note that the rim flanges— )-Rim-Cut 


-which are removable—are placed to hook outward with Ni 





tires. The tire comes against the rounded edge, mz iking rim-cutting impossible under any condition 

This picture shows how ordinary tires—clincher 
tires—fit this same rim. The rim flanges here must 
be placed to hook inward—to grasp hold of the 
hooks on the tire. These hooks are essential to hold 
common tires to the rim. 

Note how the tire casing, when deflated, comes 
against the sharp hook of rim flange. That is what 
causes rim-cutting. A pune tured tire is often 
wrecked in a moment. 

No Hooks Needed 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks on the base, for these tires don’t need to be hooked 
tothe rim. The reason lies in 126 braided pic ano wires vulcanized into the base of the tire. That 


makes the base unstretchable. Nothing can force the tire off the rim until you remove the flange. 
It is so secure that no tire bolts are needed—none are used. 

When the tire is inflated these braided wires contract. Then the tire is 
pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. So it can’t even creep on the rim, 

That is why hooks are unnecessary. That is why you turn the rim flanges out, 
when deflated come against a rounded edge. 

This feature we control, and there is no other practical way to acc« qe lish the purpose The 
braided wires which contract under air pressure are essential to a safe hookless tire. 
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In every great show held this year—up to this writing—more pneumatic-tired cars were equipped with Goodyears than with any other make. 





Sixty-four leading motor car makers have contracted for Goodyears for 1911. 





They know from experience what these two features mean. 





No Extra Cost 


Remember that Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires now cost 
no more than other standard tires. You get the oversize 
free. You get tires which can't rim-cut at the price of tires 
which may be wrecked ina moment. That difference is 
going to save motor car owners millions of dollars this year. 
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NWo-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Tread 


Ask for the Book 


Our Tire Book tells a score of facts which motor car 
owners should know. To follow it means to save half 
It is full of terseiy-told information. 
Write us a postai saying, * Send me your Tire Book,” and 
the next mail will bring it to you. Please don't forget. 


of your tire cost. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, | ° 
Branches in All the Principal Cities 
Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario 


: Detroit Street, : . AKRON, OHIO 
We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ontario (173) 




























Three Southwest you will enjoy 
travel booklets reading: 


“To California Over ds Sainte Fé Trail,” 
“Titan of Chasms” (Grand Canyon), and 
“The California Limited.” 


Mailed free on request. They are profusely illustrated. 


The California Limited, train of luxury, ‘Santa Fe All the Way," through the 
is exclusively for first-class travel. Runs Southwest land of enchantment. Has a 
daily between Chicago-Kansas City and Pullman for Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
Los Angeles-San Diego-San Francisco. Fred Harvey dining-car meals, too. 

W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Manager, A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 1060 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


Che Califo rni aJimited} 



















“Certainty is what a man seeks in everything.” 


| The man who buys a model 10 visible. 


Remington Typewriter 


buys absolute certainty: a certainty of 
satisfaction guaranteed by the greatest 


typewriter makers in the world. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


New York and Everywhere 
































GEOGRAPHY AND LANDSCAPE 


SSEVERAL weeks ago there was dis- 
X< cussion in this place of Debussy’s 
orchestral piece, Rondes de Prin- 
temps, the most important thus far 
of the season’s musical novelties, 
which the concert-going public of 
New York had the privilege of hear- 
ing three times within the space of 
a single week. Since then we have 
heard, through the enterprise of Gustav Mahler and 
the Philharmonic Society, the second section of the 
series of three orchestral * Images” of which Rondes 
de Printemps is the third and Gigue Triste (still un- 
published and unperformed) the first. This second see- 
tion, which is itself in three parts—a suite within a 
suite—bears the general title, /béria. Its three move- 
ments are, (1) Par les rues et par les chemins; (2) Les 
parfums de la nuit; (3) Le matin @un jour de féte. 
This suite was produced at a Colonne concert in Paris, 
under the direction of Gabriel Pierné, a year ago—on 
February 20, 1910: and it then occasioned complaints 
from intelligent and sympathetic admirers of Debussy 
who thought they discerned in it evidences of the com- 
poser’s deterioration, provoking an article remarkable 
for its melancholy eloquence from the brilliant and 
caustic Mr. Pierre 
Lalo of Le Temps. 
Debussy, in these 
impressions of . what 
Mr. James would eall 
‘the Spanish — scene,” 
has turned from the 
field) of musical land- 
scape to the field of 
niusical geography 
an unfortunate — de- 
parture. It is com- 
paratively easy to set 
geography to music—to 
evoke, by means of 
characteristic rhythms, 
melodies, and instru- 
mental colors, definite 
impressions of particu- 
lar countries, regions, 
and peoples. The thing 
Gustav Mahler has, of course, been 
CONDUCTOR OF THE done again and again 
PHILHARMONIC = SOCIETY in music; for Spain it 
has been done with 
especial effectiveness 
by Bizet, Chabrier, Ravel, to name but a few. But 
how often has it yielded musie that has any higher 
quality than picturesqueness’ [It is not easy to 
think of a single example of music geographically in- 
spired that bears the stamp of the highest musical 
eloquence. The immediate and stimulating need of 
being “ picturesque’ and nationally or racially vera- 
cious supersedes the familiar and less exciting need of 
persuading the heart by beautiful utterance. I do not 
know of any music whose motive springs from 
geography rather than from abstract Nature which is 
more than skin deep in its emotional quality and more 
than external in its charm. Such musie at its best is 
fascinating, engrossing, delightful; but does it ever 
possess the imagination and conquer the emotions as 
































Boris Hambourg 
A RUSSIAN ‘CELLIST WHO MADE 
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By Lawrence Gilman 


does sheer musical landscape-painting? Set the bril- 
liant and undeniably captivating Spanish Rhapsody of 
Chabrier beside D’Indy’s Summer Day on the Moun- 
tain; set Charpentier’s /mpressions of Italy beside 
Loefiler’s 7V'he Pool; set Debussy’s /béria beside his 
Rondes de Printemps: which makes the profounder 

















Miss Kitty Cheatham 
WHO GAVE SEVERAL NEW YORK RECITALS 
RECENTLY AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE 


address to the imagination: the vivid and faithful 
representation of geographic traits—the communica- 
tion of a particular atmosphere and environment; or 
the suggestion of a mood or aspect of Nature which 
has no specific relation to the map? D’Indy’s Moun- 
tain under various summer aspects might be in the 
Tyrol or in New Hampshire; Loefiler’s Pool might be 
in Normandy or in Massachusetts; the spring-time 
landscape of which Debussy sings might be in Eng- 
land, or in Brittany, or in Bohemia, or it might be 
visible from the window of the dweller in a’ New 
dersey suburb. To write music that aims to be 
specifically and definitely local is necessarily to com- 
mit oneself to the employment of rhythms, melodic 
forms, orchestral colors, that may or may not be 
congenial to one’s own habit of artistic speech; their 
employment is almost inevitably a tour de force, rather 
than a spontaneous utterance of personal vision and 
emotion. To write with the deliberate intention of 
suggesting a particular section of the map is to bind 
oneself to more or less rigid formulas. If you would 
impart a sense of Spain you are bound to employ cer- 
tain dance rhythms, certain instrumental timbres, 
Which are as inevitable in any tonal representation 
of Spain as are the tourist cap, the monocle, and the 
gaiters in the costume of the stage Englishman of 
vnecient farce. They are expected and inescapable; 
and as not every composer who elects to tell us of 
Spain is suited by natural aflinity to employ happily 
the musical idioms that are associated with it, there 
is nothing surprising in the fact that he should pro- 
duce music which interests and entertains us as an 
exercise, relatively successful or futile, rather than 
persuades us as an expression of some profound and 
individual conviction of the loveliness or the majesty 
or the pathos of the natural world—the natural world 
that is outside the influence of manners and customs 
and boundary-lines. Nor does it follow that when the 
composer is native to the country which he chooses to 
portray, music of first-class quality will result; the 
more he limits the sources of his inspiration, the more 
he limits its power, its depth, and its range of appeal. 

The piece by Debussy of which I spoke at the begin- 
ning of these remarks is precisely a case 1n point. The 
niusie has none of the magical freshness, the irresist- 
ible loveliness, of Rondes de Printemps; it has none 
of the ravishing spontaneity, the perfect grace and 
fluidity of movement, of that incomparable pean in 
praise of the exquisite ardors of spring and the vernal 
earth. In achieving that masterwork Debussy was 
moving in a region where he is sovereign and unique— 
there is no one who ean throw upon the orchestral 
canvas such gleaming and enchanted landscapes, such 
rhapsodic yet luminous and delicate transcriptions of 
Nature, as this master-builder of vaporous and 
phantasmal worlds. In Jbéria he is merely doing, 
with extraordinary brilliancy and élan, the sort of 
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thing which many can do with success and some few 
with mastery, though none with quite the ease and 
invention that he displays. 5 

This suite is an amazing tour de force. Debussy has 
never before seen so audacious in harmony, so re- 
sourceful in rhythm, so original and untrammelled in 
melodie thought. This last statement will perhaps be 
incomprehensible to those who insist, as Mr. Victor 
Herbert fatuously remarked in an interview the other 
day concerning his own “ American grand opera,” that 
Debussy is not only “almost entirely lacking in 
rhythm,” but that he is barren of melody. The 
truth is, of course, as every sensitive and receptive 
student of Debussy knows, that his remarkable scores 
are singularly fertile in melodic and rhythmic ideas— 
only they are very different ideas from those to which 
Schubert and Wagner and Chopin and Brahms have 
accustomed us: so different, indeed, so new and strange, 
that the observer of conventional taste and standards 
makes the time-honored mistake of denying that they 
are there at all. Debussy does not write the kind 
of melody, the kind of harmony, the kind of rhythm. 
with which the average observer is familiar in Chopin 
and Wagner, Grieg and Puccini; ergo, his harmony is 
insane, his melody non-existent, his rhythm to seek. 
Well, it is an amusing comedy, but not an important 
one. 

There are ideas of extraordinary originality in 
Ibéria. Beeause, as I believe, of the fetters which 
he placed upon his inspiration when he chose 
his subject, these ideas have not the eloquence that 
Debussy, when his thought is unshackled, knows how 
to invoke. There is nothing in this seore, as I have 
said, that is worthy to be set besidé page after. page 
of Rondes de Printemps. Yet the music is often superb, 
often captivating, in its richness of fancy, its poetic 
feeling, its vigor and color. Its rhythmic variety is 
astonishing; the melodic line is often of rare 
subtlety; and the orchestration is ingenious, dazzling, 
masterly. 

The first movement, Par les rues et par les chemins, 
a picture full of color and animation, is the longest 
and the most elaborate. occupying fifty-three of the 
hundred and eight pages which comprise the score. 
This movement is the most energetic piece of orches- 
tral writing that we have had from Debussy; and it 
is also the most concrete and definite in imagination. 
It moves close to the ground; it is concerned with the 
sights and sounds and colors of familiar life, as they 
are to be observed in their Spanish setting. And this 
is true also of the third and much shorter movement, 
Le matin dun jour de féte. The typical Debussy 
emerges in the middle movement, Les parfums de la 
nuit, a night-picture full of voluptuous and_ tender 
beauty, which seems the most successful and spon- 
taneous of the three. There are passages in 
it which are very nearly Debussy at his best— 
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as that in which the languorous song of the obo 
is heard above harmonies (‘“expressif et pén 
trant,” as the composer has marked them) in the 
divided strings: a melody of long breath and enchant 
ing loveliness. And this. one may venture to observe 
pace Mr. Herbert—is an authentic melody, though it 
is perhaps not the kind that Grieg, or Dvorak, or Mr. 
Herbert himself, would have chosen to write. 
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THE COUPE 
$1100 


F. O. B. Detroit, in- 
cluding full equip- 
ment of electric head- 
lights, electric and 
oil side and rear 
lamps: wiring and 
batteries, front shock 
absorbers; folding 
dash seat for third 
passenger; 31X3 

inch rear tires, horn 
and tools. 











THE TORPEDO 
$850 


F. O. B. Detroit. in- 
cluding three oil 
lamps, tools and 
horn. Special top 
and wind shield, gas 
lamps and tank or 
generator, etc., extra. 

















THE x“, CAR 


F. O. B. Detroit, in- 
cluding equioment of 
gas head - lignts and 
generator: oil lamps 
for dash and rear; 
front shoc k absorbe 
ers; 31x34 inch rear 
tires, horn and tools. 
op, wind shield, 
speedometer, ete, 

extra. Whcel base 
I10 inches; pas senger 
capacity, four. 





THE RUNABOUT 
$750 


P.O. B. Detroit, in- 
cluding three oil 
in tools and 
hick: Top, wind 
shield, speedometer, 
4 lamps and tank 

generator, trunk- 
oad and tire irons 
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GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Nearly every man whose 


name is reproduced here- 
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cars of largest size. 
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Hupmobile. 
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No mere appeal of price—no consideration of a low 


first cost—-could possibly have interested the 
men whose names appear in this impressive 


list of Hupmobile owners. 


Starting with New York, 


where men who own 


Hupmobiles represent wealth aggregating tens 
of millions of dollars, every large city in the 


country records its group of leading citizens 


who have singled out this one popular-priced 


car for their favor. 


It is obvious, 


is it not, that they 
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DR. G. HITZEL 

DR. BURT C. JOHNSON 


C. N ‘MOORE, Sec. A. G. E 
F. x EISEMANN, Treas 


A. BRAUN, Jr., Sec. 


F. B. 

— T. bore 
JACKSON MILLER 

MRS: DR. ue xE 


OLIVER BLANKE 
HENRY NICOLAUS 


Department L 


Licensed under Selden patent 
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A. Braun Mfg. Co. 
E. HARMS, Pres. Peter Hauptman Tob. Co. DR. 
NULSEN, Western Automobile Co. DR 

CE . 


dwards & Sons r 
Rice-Stix D. G. W. D. MUIR 


5. OLIVER 

J. T. SUMMERFIELD 
CRAWLEY W. RICARDO 
ROBERT TELFORD 
ROBERT F. GREER 


MEXICO CITY, MEX. 


ROBERT DE 
LIC. F. DIAZ BARRASO 


CASO Y CAC 


HO 


ANTONIO URQUIZA CONTURIER 


JULIO OSIRIO 


Detroit, Michigan 
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MODEL 11-F—SPECIAL 7-PASSENGER 
TOURING CAR, FORE-DOORS, $2900 


Standard Chassis has 121-inch wheel base and 50-H. P. 
Motor. Equipment does not include top and wind shield. 


No car is contributing more than the Speedwell to that 
change in the current of public opinion which now 
prompts so many owners to‘hesitate at the highest 
prices which have heretofore obtained. 

b* -One of the marked tendencies of the 1911 season is a 
disposition to give grave thought to the question of 
motor-car value—and the Speedwell is the inevi- 
table gainer thereby. 

Why should it not profit by closest comparison with 

cars of the $4000 to $6000 class? 

Asa pre instance of Speedwell superiority, inspect the 
steering-gear. You will find that the Speedwell 
daver’ s safety is assured by the staunchness and 
precision of design. In place of the usual worm and 
sector gear the Speedwell boasts of a worm and 

complete gear. The removal of a single nut permits 
of four distinct adjustments of this gear, giving it 
four times the life of the ordinary style. 

In the same way the drive line of the Speedwell has 
been gradually bettered until in the 1911 model a 
straight-line drive is secured by flatter rear springs 
and an arched frame over the rear axle, thus enabling 
the Speedwell to deliver greater power to the rear 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


Seek Speedwell Luxury Above 
$4000, But Not Below It 


wheels than any other car of approximate bore and 
stroke. 

Looking backward five years you find a loyal and satis- 
fied Speedwell following—a mechanical reputation 
without spot or blemish. 

It is a car of real beauty—the handsomest car in 
America in the opinion of many motorists. 

Its makers believe that they could give no more to the 
buyer, in grace, in beauty, in ease, in comfort, and 
in service, if they followed the policy which has 
prevailed in previous years, and asked from $4000 
to $6000. 

Speedweli cars sell from $2500 to $2900—and at these 
figures comparison is: seriously and sincerely urged 
with the highest prices named. 

The Speedwell catalog, fresh from the presses and il- 
lustrated in color, will be of assistance to any pro- 
spective motor-car buyer. 

It points out the various features of superiority in 
Speedwell construction, and otherwise is an ac- 
curate guide to what you should look for in order 
to be able intelligently to compare prices and values 
of motor cars. 





The Speedwell Motor Car Company, 410 Essex Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Licensed under Selden Patent 









PICTURESQUE SICILY 


ROMAN HOLIDAYS 


A FANTASY OF MEDITERRANEAN TRAVEL 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF FLORENCE 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF VENICE 


DISCOVERIES IN EVERY-DAY EUROPE 


ELBA AND ELSEWHERE 


THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Cairo, Constantinople, and aindnece Greece 





HARPER & BROTHERS 





—BOOKS FOR THE TRAVELLER— 


and the Prospective Traveller 


By WILLIAM AGNEW PATON. The best description in detail of 
the most picturesque and interesting of Mediterranean islands. 
PUASEPADET. THOM PROCORTRONS oo. occ es esse scc ces 


By W. D. HOWELLS. Covering a wonderful country—lItaly, with 
various — along the Mediterranean—in the wonderful ¥ way of 
Mr.Howells. Illustrated,net 3.00; Traveller’s Edition,leather,net 3.00 


By S. G. BAYNE. All the joy of a Mediterranean voyage 
much friendly information as well—between book covers. 
ARON 05 5ns Uae EE Sete ste ce orss iss Goats cs sib a oa aes he net 1.25 
By LAURENCE HUTTON. A guide to the literary shrines anda 
ARMOR WO BP SOPONTIMOS BONES oi oie ke vc arc abies 0.0 wean esis 0 es 1.00 
By LAURENCE HUTTON. Similar in scope to ‘‘ Literary Land- 
REE OR RODRNOR geen kG cla Situ onesie mates aaiwarsins 1.00 
By DONC. SEITZ. Shrewd humor—not a guide-book, but a book 


to guide, by its observation of things one sees or ought to see..net 1.25 


By DON C. SEITZ. More of the author’s keen and humorous 
observations in Europe..... Se Ln fs ee ee ee net 1.25 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Snapshots of Gibraltar, Tangier, 


The Original and 


* Genuine Chartreuse 


: 
: 
: 
: 


has always been and still is made by the 
Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, 
since their expulsion from France, have been 
located at Tarragona, Spain; and, although 
the old labels and insignia originated by the 
Monks have been adjudged by the Federal 
Courts of this country to be still the exclu- 
sive property of the Monks, their world- 
renowned product is nowadays known as 


and 





GREEN AND YELLOW— 


22am 











At first-class Wine Merchants, 
Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 














Batjer & Co., 


















25¢ in 


ABBOTTS BITTERS 





Makes the best cocktail. 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


Cc. W, ABBOTT & ©O., Baltimore, Md. 


= 
EPPS SS 


45 Broadway, New York, N. wibeg 








A pleasing aromatic with 














The New Method of Blood 
Transfusion 
By Genevieve Grandcourt 


THE process of blood transfusion was 
formerly accompanied by certain +isks, 
both to the giver and the receiver, and 
these of a nature quite independent of the 
danger from the draining away of the life 
fluid. It is only since March, 1908. hat 
these risks have been removed. \hout 
that time Dr. Carrel, of the Rockefeller 
Institute in New York, saved the life of 


a baby four days old, which was ing 
of hemorrhage, by his new meth« of 


suturing the blood-vessels. 

Seven physicians were gathered at :yid- 
night about a table on which the f.a:her 
of the child was lying ready to give his 
blood, while his baby was strapped an 
ironing-board close at hand. The surveon 
exposed the artery of the man’s wrist. the 
vein of the child’s leg, and joined tiem 
by means of stitches so fine that stiiches 
and needle alike were almost invisible. 
And then the father’s heart was pumping 
blood into the pallid little frame.  Sud- 
denly a flush, so slight at first as to be 
doubtful, crept into the tiny eyelids. then 
into the almost transparent ears, then 
slowly but ‘surely outward upon the lips. 
The cheeks began to flush. The hem- 
orrhage, which had been continuous since 
the little life began, ceased instantly: and 
the child, which a moment before was 
gasping for breath, set up a ery at once 
so lusty and significant that the watchers 
laughed. The baby got well. 

During the summer immediately _pre- 
ceding the discovery of America. when 
Pope Innocent VIII lay dying, in the at- 
tempt to transfuse blood into his veins 
three young men successively lost their 
lives. At a time so recent as 1906 we 
see this operation referred to as “ chiefly 
of historic interest.” 

The first operation was performed in 
France in 1666 by Jean Denys. He con- 
nected artery and vein by means of a tube 
and appears to have met with a measure 
of success. At any rate, he settled for all 
time the question which blood-vessels of 
giver and receiver, respectively, were the 
proper ones to use; selecting the artery 
of the giver because it carries the “live” 
i. e., the red—blood and the vein of the 
receiver because the transfused blood goes 
directly back to the right heart to be 
purified in the lungs. Denys’s success 
does not appear to have been sufficiently 
noteworthy to militate against the pres- 
sure brought to bear on the French gov- 
ernment to prohibit the practice. 

When, in the eighteenth century, trans- 
fusion was again tried, the old difficulty 
was encountered of not being able to get 
enough blood into the veins of the patient. 
The blood would flow through the tube 
for a short time, then it would clot—and 
stop. The glass tube was later replaced 
by one of paraffine, but without much 


} improvement in results. Direct trans- 


fusion in the nineteenth century was su- 
perseded by “indirect ’—that is, blood, 
after having been drawn from the giver. 
was whipped free of clots and_ injected 
into the patient’s veins. This methed. 
tried on wounded soldiers during the 
Franco-Prussian war, ‘yielded but a small 
percentage of recoveries. 

All this while physiology had made lit 
tle progress, but about twenty-five years 
ago it got a new start and has since cov- 
ered more ground than in all its previous 
history. The white corpuscle, investi- 
gated, yielded up the secret of the blood 
clot. It was as if this microscopic body 
were endowed with a malicious intelli- 
gence, as if it said: “TI shall prevent blood 
from flowing except when in direct contact 
with the innermost lining of artery or 
vein. I shall do this as soon as | can 
manufacture fibrin ferment to make the 
blood clot. If you try to get around me 
by threshing out the threads of fibrin my 
ferment will stay in the blood just the 
and in injecting this defibrinated 





same { 
blood you also will be injecting my fer- 
ment. What will you gain? The clotting, 
instead of taking place outside, will be 


in your sick man’s blood-vessels, and if 
this happens in a vital organ, such as the 
brain, you know the probable result. 

Nothing remained, then, but to humor 
the white corpuscle by bringing tle inner 
lining of artery and vein together with- 
out any intervention whatever. [ut how 
—since even stitches made the blood to 
clot? Payr, a German, undertook. about 
twelve years ago, to solve the problem by 
“ cufting ” back the lining on a magnesium 
tube. But the method was cumbersome. 
Then Carrel came along, and with the 
sang froid of the born technician he de- 
cided that he could get along without 
the tube. He plunged his needle into 
sterilized vaseline and by details of suture 
brought the lining of the blood-vessels into 
contact, and the blood flowed through! 

Thus, after transfusion had been tried 
and retried and generally failed since the 
remote beginnings of surgery, it has 
come scientific in the first decade of the 
twentieth century; and the last word has 





been said upon it by an American 

































Suzanne Wright 
THE FIRST BUSINESS WOMAN OF 


AMERICA 
By I. T. Martin 
THere are doubtless many residents 


of Philadelphia, as well as of the little 
town of Columbia in Laneaster County 
of that State, who are serenely uncon- 
scious of the fact that Columbia came 
very near being the capital city of the 
United States, and was given its poet- 
ical name in anticipation of the honor. 


Columbia is also famous as the home 
town of Suzanne Wright. 
At the time of the selection of the 


capital, Columbia was undoubtedly best 
suited to the honor, from every possible 
view-point, whether of location, adapta- 
bility. or progress. But however much 


we like to think otherwise, there were 
sordid politicians in those early days, 


even as there are to-day, and polities had 
much to do with the final selection of the 
present capital of the United States. 

In truth, a thread of romance runs 
through the capital site selection, for 
the principal owner of Columbia, with an 
eve to business, had builded the original 
town with the fixed idea of living to see 
it carry off the coveted prize; and all 
was going along as merrily as wedding- 
bells, when George Washington married 
a rich widow who owned a marshland 
along the Potomac. Probably the lady 
of his heart merely expressed a desire 
that from her lands be carved the capi- 
tal of the new nation; in any event, the 
marshlands won the prize, and poor lit- 
tle Columbia was left in possession only 
of the beautiful name given it in its in- 
faney— name which it has loyally 
borne and is likely to bear in perpetuity. 

Keen, indeed, was the rivalry between 
Laneaster and York counties in those 
early days, York County boasting of the 
aristocratic names of Duke Street, George 
Street, after George IILI., Princess Street, 
Charlotte Street, while Lancaster County 
decried such “ crazy ” family names, and 
contented itself with Locust, Walnut, 
Cherry, and other distinetly American 
names noticeable among the street names 
of Columbia. 

Many of the old landmarks remain in 


Columbia. the old log house opposite the 
famed John Wright Ferry House still 
standing, with its earthen floors and 
weather-hboarded logs. 

Suzanne Wright deserves’ distinction 
as the original New Woman of Amer- 


iec—the woman with a keen eye to busi- 
ness and ever alert for a trade. From 
her pantry window this vigorous damsel 
did quite a business as a_ fur-trader, 
trading with the Indians all sorts of 
gewgaws for the coveted skins of rich 
fur. Suzanne probably was the _ first 
person to attempt the silkworm industry 
in America, having raised enough co- 
coons to enable her to send the silk cul- 
ture across the ocean to England, where 
she had woven, trom the results of her 
silkworm industry, material for a gown 
for the wife of Governor Carroll of Mary- 
land, and another for herself. The mul- 
berry-trees are still standing in the coun- 
ty, thouzh none of the. women continued 
in the silkworm - culture business, and, 
indeed, the envy of the women of Colo- 
nial days, less ingenious than was Su- 
zamne, may well be imagined when the 
clever damsel appeared at some affair of 
state in all the glory of the silken gown, 
woven to her order, across the seas, and 
having but one duplicate, possessed by 
the wife of the Governor of Maryland. 
Suzanne dabbled a little in the indigo 
business, also, selling the indigo in Eng- 
land, and was not averse from any deal 
Whereby an honest profit was assured 
her, and many of the Colonial doorways 
have been attributed to her skill in bar- 
gaining. The old Colonial doors of Penn- 
sylvania, with their innumerable tiny 
windows, recall an interesting incident, 
. Interesting particularly in these days of 
the discussion of the tariff and its sug- 
gested revision upward and downward. 
Many people who have not given any 
thought to the matter are of the opinion 
that the tiny window-panes of Colonial 
days meant that only small panes of 
glass were manufactured in those days. 
The reason for the small panes, however, 
Was simply the tax that was collected 
Upon every pane of glass used, and: for 
this reason, and for this reason alone, 
small panes were the only kind obtaina- 
ble in America, as the larger the number 
of panes of glass used by the Colonist, the 
eavier the tax collected. 

_ Not even a simple rude tablet stands 
i Lancaster County to mark the resting- 
Place of the resourceful Suzanne, and the 
identity of her grave has been lost among 
the countless unmarked graves of the 
early settlers, : 

When trading with the Indians, Su- 
vamne retained a wholesome fear of her 

friends, and to her ingenuity may be 
ttedited the heavy wooden doors of the 
old days, the upper half opening on 
es, allowing the one on the inside 





to stand behind the protection of the 
lower half of the door, this arrangement 
offering the double purpose of protecting 
the early Colonists from the sudden entry 
of the prowling wolves, as well as from 
an unwelcome call from the red men. 





St. Luke’s Tree 


WHILE there are many venerable and 
famous trees in the world, every country 
having a specimen or two that it regards 
with special pride and veneration, most 
of them are in the first flush of youth when 
compared with the great plane-tree on the 
island of Cos, in the Aigean Sea. 

This tree stands in the main street of 
the principal town, which is also called 
Cos. Under its branches, tradition has 
it. both St. Luke and St. Paul rested. 

It is a pretty big tree, eighteen yards in 
circumference and over two thousand 
years old. It is surrounded by a podium, 
or raised platform, breast-high. doubtless 
built to support the trunk of the tree 
after it had become hollow and weak from 
age. ~ 

The lower branches are still well pre- 
served, and have been shored up by pieces 
of antique columns, over the upper ends 
of which the branches have grown like 
caps, in consequence of the pressure of 
their own weight. 

Close by the tree is a solid marble seat 
which is said to have been the chair of 
Hippocrates, the Greek physician, called 
“The Father of Medicine,” and it is sup- 
posed that he taught the art of healing 
from that seat. Hippocrates was born at 
Cos in 460 B.c. 

This circumstance gives a clew to the 
great age of the celebrated plane-tree, 
which must be considerably more than two 
thousand vears old. 





A Serious Business 


SomME every-day customs of continental 
Europe seem strange enough when trans- 
planted in this country. This notice is 
an example: 

ENGAGED. 
PUBLIC NOTICE. 

It is herewith brought to general knowl- 
edge that 

1. the Butcher Davin 
ing in Brooklyn (America), son of Butch- 
er Samuel Klein and his wife, Sophie, 
nee Metzger, both residing in Brooklyn. 

2. the Laura WEIL, residing in 
Maursmuenster, daughter of Hardware 
Dealer Adolph Weil and his wife Gothon, 
nee Weil, both residing in Maursmuenster, 
desire to enter matrimony. 

Maursmuenster, October 13, 1909. 

The circuit officer. 
Dr. RIELSKE. 


KLEIN, resid- 


Inserted in all seriousness, it is doubt- 
ful if even exiled Germans, who would 
think nothing of it at home, could read 
it without a smile. 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
Pi a i HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
Ottle. o*s 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. ¢*s 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


EASY CHANGE 


When Coffee is Doing Harm. 





A lady writes from the land of cotton of 
the results of a four-years’ use of the food 
beverage—hot Postum. 

“Ever since I can remember we had used 
coffee three times a day. It had a more or 
less injurious effect upon us all, and I my- 
self suffered almost death from indigestion 
and nervousness caused by it. 

“T know it was that, because when I 
would leave it off for a few days I would 
feel better. But it was hard to give it up, 
even though I realized how harmful it was 
to me. 

“At last I found a perfectly easy way to 
make the change. Four years ago I aban- 
doned the coffee habit and began to drink 
Postum, and I also influenced the rest of 
the family to do the same. Even the chil- 
dren are allowed to drink it freely as they 
do water. And it has done us all great good. 

“T no longer suffer from indigestion, and 
my nerves are in admirable tone since I 
began to use Postum. We never use the 
old coffee any more. 

“We appreciate Postum as a delightful 
and healthful beverage, which not only in- 
vigorates, but supplies the best of nourish- 
ment as well.” Name given by Postum 


Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter ? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Telephone Etiquette 


Co-operation is the key- 
note of telephone success. 


For good service there must 
be perfect co-operation be- 
tween the party calling, the 
party called, and the trained 
operator who connects these 
two. 


Suggestions for the use of 
the telephone may be found 
in the directory and are 
worthy of study, but the prin- 
ciples of telephone etiquette 
are found in everyday life. 


One who is courteous face 
to face should be courteous 


when he bridges distance by 
means of the telephone wire. 


He will not knock at the 
telephone door and run away 
but will hold himself in readi- 
ness to speak as soon as the 
door is opened. 


The 100,000 employees of 
the Bell system -and the 
25,000,000 telephone users 
constitute the great telephone 
democracy. 


The success of the telephone 
democracy depends upon the 
ability and willingness of each 
individual to do his part. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 











Bonds of Our 








Did you ever notice the wording on a bank- 
note? It reads, “*Secured by United States 
Bonds or Other Securities." These ** Other 
Securities *’ are the only ones we handle. We 
have safely and satisfactorily invested our 
clients’ funds in these desirable securities for 
over fifteen years without a default in pay- 
ment of principal or interest. 


City, County, School 


These are the kind of bonds to buy. 
Payable from taxes, secured by the entire 
wealth of rich cities, counties and school 
districts, they are all that can be desired in 
an investment. 


Safety, Convertibility, Profit- 
able Income 


Why place your funds in a questionable se- 
curity when you can buy these desirable 
bonds? Our booklet, ** America's Safest In- 
vestment,"' tells in plain words just why you 
should invest in this class of securities,and we 
will send it free on request. We will also send 
you a list of over 50 different issues of these 
desirable securities, all properly safeguarded 
and yielding attractive rates of interest. You 
should have your name on otr mailing list. 


Send for our FREE BOOK 
to-day 


THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Dept. N, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Assets over $6,000,000 











Universal Service 





Estb. Since 
1780 


The Standard Whisky 


One hundred and thirty-one years ‘‘The Standard 
by which All Other Whisky is Judged’’—-the whisky 
our forefathers knew and relished. The recognized 
medicinal whisky. T!:e whisky for all who appreciate 
more than ordinary excellence in liquor. 


James E. Pepper Whisky 
“Born With the Republic” 


If your dealer can not supply you we will send 
direct, charges prepaid, anywhere East of the Rocky 
Mountains, at following price: 
4 ats. $5— Bottled in Bond—i2 qts. $15 
Money back if not satisfied. 


The James E. Pepper Distilling Company 
Dept, 109, Lexington, Ky. 



























Apollinarnits 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


Bottled only at the Spring, Neuenahr, Germany, 
and Only with its Own Natural Gas. 
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Every Cadillac is a Dewar Trophy 





We in America are sometimes accused of un- 
duly acclaiming our own achievements. 

As a matter of fact, we are singularly indif- 
ferent about our own accomplishments. 

We make a seven-days’ wonder of our en- 
gineering triumphs, and then—forget them. 
In England, they are still discussing the fact 
that a moderate-priced American motor car 
won the world’s trophy for fine manufac- 


turing, two years ago. 


And, in reality, that was 


worth while. 


That America should invade the old world— 
and give that old world an object-lesson in 
standardization—was significant. And, we repeat, 
hark back to the same qualities which won 
the Dewar Trophy. 

So, as we started out to say, there is valid 
reason for the revival of interest abroad in 
the winning of the Dewar Trophy by the 


It was significant, because standardization 
means painstaking care—means devotion to 
seemingly trivial details—means measure- 
ments minute beyond optical perception— 
means, in short, the very things in which 
American manufacturers have been assumed, 
by their Continental critics, to be more or 


less shiftless. 


These qualities, embodied in the Cadillac, were 


with his car. 


The qualities which won that trophy insure 
long life in the car—because they eliminate 
looseness, ill-fitting parts, wear, and friction. 

These qualities explain why you so rarely hear 
of a Cadillac owner who has any trouble 


They explain the really phenomenal records in 
low cost of upkeep which have been reported 
in all parts of the country. 


From numerous cities come specific reports 


an achievement 


affording conclusive proof in this respect, 


but the tabulated figures of these cities 


Cadillac. 


it. 


are merely typical of the experiences all 
over the world. 


these accomplishments all 


There is valid reason for reminding you of 


There is valid reason why you should bear it 


a source of surprise abroad; because they in mind when you come to buy a motor 


were scarcely expected 


product. 


The subject has_ recently 
3ritish technical writers, and it is of interest 
to every man who owns, or contemplates 


owning, a motor car. 


Any motor car which does not incorporate, to 
a greater or less degree, the precise qualities 
which won the Dewar Trophy for the Cadillac 
is not, in the last analysis, a good value for 


the money it costs you. 


in an American car. 
been revived by 


struction, 


Standardization — interchangeability of parts — 
and the perfect alignment of all these parts 
should be the first law of motor-car con- 


It is indisputably the law which regulates the 
quality and the duration of the service which 
you get from any motor car. 


It explains the Cadillac success. 


It explains why you should own a Cadillac. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 





FORE-DOOR TOURING CAR, $1800 





Touring Car, Demi-Ton- 
neau and Roadster, 


Fore-door Touring Car, $1800 
Torpedo, $1850 
Coupe, $2250 
Limousine, $3000 


Prices include the following 
equipment, F. O. B. Detroit 


Bosch magneto and Delco ignition 
systems. One pair gas , and 
generator. One pair side oil lamps 
and tail lamp. One horn and set of 
tools. Pump and repair kit for tires. 
60-mile season and trip Standard 
speedometer ; robe-rail ; full foot-rail 
in tonneau and half foot-rail in front. 
Tire-holders. 





THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


PRACTICAL 


By WALTER 


GOLF J. TRAVIS 


Revised Edition. including the New Rules 





The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 
championship of the world, gives in these 
practical papers the results of his own ex- 
perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
and in this manual he has set them down 
in order for the benefit of others 


Harper & Brothers, New York 





Flowers of Field 


Hill, and Swamp 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


Author of “Recreations in Botany” 


The volume is the outcome of the 
author’s idea that a grouping of plants 
upon the natural basis of environment, 
including soil, shade, moisture, etc., is 
possible. She describes all of the wild 
flowers commonly met with in the 
Atlantic States in so careful and thorough 
a manner that the amateur botanist will 
find no difficulty in readily placing them 
in their proper groups and families. The 
illustrations, about one hundred and 
fifty in number, have been drawn from 
the living plants, and will prove to be an 
invaluable guide in determining the 
several varieties. 


Illustrated by Benjamin Lander 
$1.75 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 





THE STORY OF A STREET. By Frederick Trevor Hill 


@ The genuine story of Wall Street, from the time when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch Governor of New 
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period of its development. W: 
Wall Street in later times, as the 
author traces all its strange trans 
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ntre of government, as the social centre, as the centre of finance—the 
ormations in his brilliant, allusive style, mingling humorous anecdote 


ard of felled trees and brushwood, to the latest 
the Dutch, Wall Street during the Revolution, 





with the historic narrative. It reads like a wonderful story. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Net, $1.60. 
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Floods and Sun-spots 


By geographers floods are attributed to 
the destruction of the forests; astronomers 
have attributed them to comets; meteorol. 
ogists assert that they are due to the rain 

When rain falls continuously for days 
it is natural to ask: Where does it all 
come from? It is evident that it comes 
from the clouds, and all know that clouds 
are formed by the evaporation of ihe wa. 
ter of the oceans. The evaporations take 
place because the sun incessant] heats 
part of the terrestrial globe; so the firs 
cause of rain is the sun, and if the rain 
increases at certain times it is reasonable 
to suppose that the earth at such times jg 
overheated by the sun. This is a fact ang 
not a theory. 

Ancient astronomers believed that the 
sun sent to earth an unvarying quantity 
of heat. To-day the sun is considered ty 
be a variable star. After recurrins inter. 
vals of some eleven years and six months 
the sun appears to its observers as an im. 
mense ball of fire, blazing like the newly 
fed fires of a forge. The fires glow and 
the elements (which in their normal state 
are gaseous) decompose and si parate, 
their separation and decomposition being 
the effect of the increase of heat. y 

During sun storms, photographed by 
means of the powerful instruments of 
modern astronomy, some of the flames 
have attained a height equal to the dis. 
tance between the moon and the earth, 
At such times fire springs from all parts 
of the sun’s surface and the sun-spots in. 
crease in number and in size. 

In former times the sun’s storms were 
supposed to be the results of a momentary 
cooling of the planet; now they are re- 
garded as indications of very high solar 
temperature. The interval between the 
storms may be less than eleven and a half 
years; it may be much longer. This fact 
should be considered in comparing the 
sun’s activity and the earth’s climate. 

Since the year 1610 the sun has been 
under man’s observation and its periods 
are known to have been variable. Some 
of its phases have been short; others have 
been very long. Some have been of mark- 
ed fury; others have been calm. During 
the last half of the nineteenth century 
the sun was notably calm. Recent solar 
study has revealed the existence of re 
markable laws. There is one general rule: 
two normal periods are followed by a 
period of great activity. 

Fifty - four meteorological stations in 
England have recorded excessive — rain- 
falls when sun-spots were most numerous 
and most threatening, and a comparison 
of the registers of the world’s meteor- 
ological stations shows that inundations 
have been worst when the disturbance on 
the sun was greatest. In 1903. astron- 
omers traced the solar influence in the 
rain curves mapped for the region of 
Paris. To the fluctuations due to that 
influence they attributed the great  in- 
undation of the Seine. 

Since the tenth century the European 
climate has been divided into periods of 
drought and of humidity, obviously trace- 
able, like the variations of the levels of 
the great lakes, to the influence of the 
sun’s cycles. These facts justify the claim 
that meteorology is based on very simple 
and very reasonable principles. 





Waves on the Great Salt Lake 


THERE was recently afforded a con- 
vincing proof of the weight of the waters 
of the Great Salt Lake. 

A strong gale of wind was blowing over 
the lake and driving its surface into low, 
white-capped ridges, while along the shore 
the foam lay like flat banks of newly fal- 
len snow. If that gale had passed across a 
lake of fresh water of like extent, it would 
unquestionably have produced such an 
agitation of its surface that navigation 
in small boats would have been difficult. 
if not highly perilous. 

But the waters of the Great Salt Lake. 
although driven into ridges as just Tre 
marked, showed a curious resistance to 
the wind, and the waves, rising to only a 
slight elevation, moved with an appear 
ance of lethargy that the eye could not 
but notice. 

Yet there was an immense momentum 
stored up in those low, heavy, slowly mov 
ing waves. Venturing into the water at a 
point where the depth did not exceed four 
feet, the observer found that if was im 
possible to stand against them. 

The curious buoyancy of the 
taining twenty-two per cent. of salt 
solution, increased the helplessness of the 
bather. He was not submerged, but was 
lifted and carried like a cork. 

It would probably have been 
to dive through an oncoming 
the manner practised by bathers 
Atlantic coast. In the Great 
people are not drowned throug 
but strangled while still afloat. 
ter water may enter the air passa 1 it 
fatal effect, but the body floats until } 
reaches the shore or is picked up. 
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The Persistent Gypsy 


Ever since the year 1530 Great Britain 
has tried to rid’ itself of the gypsies, 
those strange people who have been 
quaintly deseribed by an old writer as 
‘steh as wake on the night and sleep 
on the day, and haunt taverns and ale- 
houses, and no man wot from whence they 
‘ome nor whither they go.” Every year 
80 some country abroad is up in arms 
‘gainst them, yet they persist in return- 
mg, and apparently thrive under perse- 
cution, ; 

The gypsies are popularly supposed to 
‘ome originally from Egypt, as_ their 
lame indicates, but their origin is traced 
to India. They appeared in England 
about 1505, and twenty-six years later 
Henry VIII, ordered them to leave the 
‘ountry in sixteen days, taking all their 
foods with them. “An outlandish peo- 
ple,” he called them. The act was inef- 
tetual, and in 1562 Elizabeth’s ecoun- 
*llors framed a still more stringent law, 
and many were hanged. Many crossed 
= Seotland and beeame an_ intolera- 
.* nuisance. Both in that country and 
: England legislation proved quite inef- 
eetual, 

A various acts fell into desuetude. 

Ader George IV. all that was left of the 





ban against the gypsies was the mild law 
that “any person telling fortunes shall 
be deemed a rogue and a vagabond.” 

Gypsies are no longer a proscribed class. 
Probably the modern gypsy does little 
evil beyond begging and petty theft, but 
his determination not to work is as strong 
as ever, and it seems curious that an in- 
dustrial people like the English should 
continue to tolerate a horde of profes- 
sional idlers. How numerous the horde 
is may be gathered from the fact that 
the number who wintered in*a_ single 
county in England one year was estimated 
at ten thousand. 

The language, as well as the life, of 
the gypsy tribe, has a tenacity of its own. 
Many of their words have taken firm hold 
upon the English language. ‘“ Shaver ” 
is the gypsy word for child. “Pal” 
is pure gypsy. “Codger” means a man. 
“Cutting up” is gypsy for quarrelling, 
and “cove” stands for “that fellow.” 





Australia’s Climbing Hunters 

THERE is one peculiar mode of hunting 
which, so far as is known, is practised 
only by the Australian aborigines. 





These natives catch the opossum, kan- 
garoo-rat, flying-squirrel, and other ani- 
mals that live in the trunks of hollow 
trees, by cutting notches in the trees 
and climbing after their prey. As the 
majority of these animals are nocturnal 
in their habits, it follows that they fall 
an easy prey to the hunters, who take 
them while they are asleep during the 
day. So expert have these hunters be- 
come that, it is said, they are able to 
tell by the freshness of the scratches 
on the stem of the tree when the ani- 
mal ascended it. 

The hunter proceeds as follows: Un- 
slinging his stone hatchet from his belt, 
he prepares to climb the tree, cutting 
notches. as he ascends. The first and 
second notches are cut as he stands on 
the ground, the first notch being level 
with the thigh on the left, the second 
opposite the right shoulder; the two cuts 
are made with the hatchet, to form each 
notch, one slanting, the other horizon- 
tal. 

Into these the big toe of each foot 
is inserted, while the climber, stretching 
his arm around the tree, makes the as- 
cent to the uppermost outlet, where he 
waits until the rest of his party have 
set fire to the dried grass or reeds that 
fill the lower part of the trunk. Then the 





animal, in its endeavor to eseape from the 
smoke, rushes up the hollow’ trunk 
through the hole at the top, to be 
promptly killed by the native watehing 
for him. 

During the time that the climber is 
cutting the notches he rests bis whole 
weight on the toe, and in moving up- 
ward he holds the hatchet between his 
teeth. 


The Largest Map 


By far the largest map in the world is 
the Ordnanee Survey Map of England, 
which covers 108,000 sheets. The seale 
varies from one-tenth inch to ten feet to 
the mile,. and its preparation, including 
both surveys and oflice-work, cost, approxi 
mately, $1,000,000 a year for twenty 
years. 

The details are so fine that those sheets 
having a scale of even twenty-five inches 
to the mile show every fence, wall, hedge, 
and isolated tree in the country. Not only 
is the exact shape of every building shown, 
but every porch and doorstep is indicated, 
as well as the material of which the 
structure is composed. Every lamp-post 
and fire-plug in the country is shown. 
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The Obelisk and the Pirate 


Two or three years ago there foundered 
nt sea the good old ship Dessoug, a stout 
craft that had a long and varied career 
which ended in her serving in the humble 
capacity of a coal transport. The Dessoug 
was launched in Scotland in 1864, and her 
most notable feat was the bringing to 
this country of the obelisk that was pre 
sented to the city of New York by the 
Khedive of Egypt. 

An interesting story is told in connec 
tion with this voyage of the Dessoug, see- 
ing that the vessel was, strictly speaking, 
a “ pirate” during that cruise. 

A lieutenant in the service of the United 
States was commissioned to go to Alex- 
andria to bring the obelisk. Acting in 
behalf of his country, the lieutenant pur- 
chased the Dessoug from a steamship com- 
pany in the eastern Mediterranean for the 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars. Two 
plates were removed from the bows and 
the big obelisk was rolled right into the 
hoid, where it was made secure and the 
plates were replace l. Although the old 
boat met with terrific storms on the way 
over and her machinery became disabled, 
she brought the obelisk safely into port. 

The romantic feature of the trip. how- 
ever, lay in another phase of the Dessougq’s 
experience. When it was decided by the 
officer mentioned to buy the ship curious 
complications arose. He was warned that 
if he applied for clearance papers many 
attachments would be placed on the boat 
by reason of debts owing to English and 
Greek merchants by the ruler of Egypt. 
So as soon as the obelisk was aboard and 
properly fastened, the ship put to sea 
without any formality. 





Now, our Congress did not permit the 
American flag to be flown over craft built 
abroad, and the captain ‘durst not raise 
the Egyptian colors since he had not of- 
ficially cleared from the Alexandria cus- 
tom-house. The Dessoug was, therefore, 
literally a pirate ship, and as such fair 
prize for any civilized nation that should 
capture her. 

Our officer took the precaution, however, 
to write to the governor of Gibraltar, the 
only port whereat he intended to stop, 
stating the exact facts and requesting that 
he direct the officer who should come 
aboard to make only a_ superficial ex- 
amination. 

Before Alexandria was left the name of 
the boat was painted on the quarters and 
on the bows in letters more than a yard 
high. This was done in order that her 
identity might be fixed by any vessel con- 
ceiving the notion of firing a shot across 
the bows. 

The governor at Gibraltar proved com- 
plaisant and allowed the nationless craft 
to coal and provision at his port. Had he 
chosen, he could have seized the pirate 
and sent the obelisk in the hold to Eng- 
land. 





Tke Strongest Animal Force 


Ask ten persons what is the strongest 
animal force in the world and nine will 
reply that it is the blow from a lion’s 
paw. The tenth man may have had a 
checkered career and express the belief, 
based on experience, that it is the kick of 
a Missouri mule. 

\s a matter of fact, the blow of a 
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whale’s tail is incomparably the strongest 
animal force; a blow delivered by a full- 
grown whale placed at just the right dis- 
tance would smash in the side of a wooden 
ship as though it were an egg-shell. The 
second strongest force is the kick of a 
giraffe, and this terrible kick is very ade- 
quate protection to these otherwise help- 
less animals. The stroke of the lion’s 
paw comes third on the list. 





Feeding the Jackals 


A STRANGE ceremony is carried on at 
certain temples in a district of India lying 
in a belt of swamp and jungle at the foot 
of the Himalayas. Persons who have 
visited these temples at sundown state 
that they found the priests engaged in 
cooking large cakes before the temples in 
perfect silence. 

As the last rays of sunlight disappear, 
the chief priest issues from the shrine. 
Moving slowly forward, he takes up a 
hammer and begins to strike a bell. 

At the sound all the priests rise and 
move solemnly and in dead silence around 
the quadrangle, bearing with them their 
huge cakes, which they break up as they 
walk, and deposit on the stones and tree- 
trunks and on the steps of the temple. A 
rustling sound then caused one of the 
visitors to turn. A jackal, big and plump, 
brushed past him,,and he in turn was fol- 
lowed by other jackals, singly and in 
pairs, emerging from every lane and pas- 
sage in the darkening thicket. They 
filled the space before the temple. The 
high priest ceased to toll the bell, and, at 
a shout and a wave of the hand, every 


jackal trotted to what was evidently his 
accustomed place in the feast, seized the 
cake in his jaws, turned and disappeared 
through the thicket. 

No traveller has been able to elicit from 
sthe priests an explanation of tliis strange 
beunty. “It has always been so,” is their 
only answer to any questions. 


The Coronation Bible 


Wuen King George is formally crowned, 
it is probable that, in connection with the 
ceremonies attending the coronation, there 
will be used an old manuscript copy of @ 
part of the Bible in Latin, now preserved 
in the Cottonian Library. This volume 
has been employed at the coronations of 
British sovereigns for a period going back 
three hundred years before the “ Stone ot 
Destiny ” was brought from Scone to 
Westminster by Edward I. In other 
words, this use of the Bible in question 
dates back to the year 1000. 

It is a quarto of two Im . 
seventeen leaves, containing tle four Gos 
pels, and seems, from the style ol the 
writing and the illuminations. whieh are 
extremely beautiful, to have been made 
about the end of the ninth century. | 

It narrowly escaped destruction 10 the 
fire at Ashburnham House in 1731, of 
which event it bears evidence in_ its 
crumpled leaves and singed margins. it 18 
said that the son of Edward the Elder, 
Athelstan the Glorious, who was King ® 
the West Saxons from 925 to ‘40, owned 
this Bible and gave it to the Chureh. 0 
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The Making of Bells 


BELLS were made and used in China, 
Japan, and India long before they were 
known in Europe. The early influence 
of bells upon architecture is obvious, for 
we undoubtedly owe to them the building 
of the famous towers of the world. At 
first these were merely raised above the 
‘church roof to admit a central light, but, 
when bells became common, they were 
adapted to their use. 

In the composition of bells copper and 
tin play an important part, though other 
ingredients are frequently used. When 
the proper proportions of these two met- 
als are combined and reduced by intense 
heat to liquid form, the mass is poured 
into a clay mould of the desired shape 
and size. 

The small bronze bells found in the 
palace of Nimrod are said to have con- 
tained ninety parts of copper to but ten 
of tin. In our time the proportions are 
about eighty parts of copper to twenty 
of tin. 

Hand-bells vary more than those de- 
signed for public use, and are often com- 
posed of brass, silver, and even gold. 
Many persons are of the impression that 
silver is mixed with other metals in the 
casting of bells in order to mellow the 
sound, but this is a mistake. Any con- 
siderable amount of silver would injure 
the tone of the bell. 

The material of which a bell is made 
does not wholly determine its tone; 
much depends uponethe shape. Then, too, 
the proportions between the height, 
width, and thickness must all be taken 
into account. Generally speaking, large 
bells are of these relative dimensions: 
one-fifteenth of the diameter in thick- 
ness and twelve times the thickness in 
height. 

Some bells have been made of steel, 
but these are in no respect equal to those 
oe of copper and tin. In Switzer- 
land bells have even been east in glass, 
giving out extremely beautiful notes, 
but the brittleness of the material ren- 
ders them, of course, liable to cracks. 

Chimes of bells have been brought to 
great perfection, especially in the Neth- 
erlands. Sometimes these tune - playing 
bells are performed upon by means of a 
cylinder, on the principle of the ‘barrel- 
organ, though in most cases they are 
played by hand. 

The largest bell in actual use is said 
to be that at Moscow. It weighs one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight tons. The great 
bell of Peking, China, is recorded as 
weighing fifty-three tons, and that of the 
Cologne Cathedral weighs over twenty- 
five tons. 





A Fox’s Strategy 


A VIRGINIAN who is fond of studying 
wild animals in their natural surround- 
ings once had an opportunity of seeing 
for bimself an example of the cunning 
for which the fox has become proverbial. 

As the amateur naturalist was stand- 
ing near the bank of a river one winter 
day he saw a fox run out upon the ice 
and make straight for a hole. At the edge 
of the opening he stopped, turned, fol- 
lowed his tracks back to the bank, ran 
down the stream, and paused to await 
developments. 

In a little while a dog came tearing out 
of the woods with his nose close to the 
ice and snow. He ran along the ice with 
his head down, following the scent until 
he reached the opening. It was then too 
late to check his speed; he plunged into 
the water and was lost under the ice. 

The fox meanwhile had waited in plain 
sight to watch the effect of his little trick. 
After the dog came into view, the fox re- 
mained perfectly motionless until he saw 
his old enemy disappear. Then with a 
look on his face which seemed to combine 
a good-natured grin with a mild contempt, 
he. went nonchalantly off about his busi- 
ness. 





Muzzling a Duck 


A RUBBER band judiciously employed 
enabled a man to sleep. The hero of the 
tale is a baggageman on a western rail- 
way. He had been accustomed to doze on 
his passage from Hutchinson to Kansas 
City, but on one trip his rest was broken 
by the quacking of a duck he had in the 
ear with him. This duck had been given 
him by a friend, and it was his intention 
to take it home. 

After many hours of wakefulness, caused 
by the almost constant quacking of the 
duck, which could not understand its 
strange environment, the baggageman hit 
upon a happy device to secure sleep. He 
slipped a small rubber band over the 
duck’s bill just back of the nostrils. The 
duck tried to quack, but the rubber band, 
while it stretched a little, would not 
permit the duck to open its bill suffi- 
ciently to use its tongue. Only a mur- 
mur came from it; and the baggageman 





rested comfortably. 
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Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
By Henry Mills Alden 


I REMEMBER her as a girl of fifteen in 
her father’s house at Andover. I was a 
student in my last year at the Theolog- 
ical Seminary and Professor Austin Phelps 
had invited me to dinner. She sat next 
me at the table, a slender and somewhat 
shy lass, of keenly sensitive temperament. 
I do not remember what we talked about, 
except that she seemed concerned about 
me-—not about my orthodoxy, but about 
my Over-studiousness. That was the only 
time I ever met her, though as contributor 
and editor we have been in correspond- 
ence for more than forty years. She has 
been a frequent contributor to HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE since 1864. Her last short 
story, completed a few weeks before her 
death, was written for that periodical 
and is still unpublished. 

After meeting Miss Phelps at Andover 
my first knowledge of her was as the au- 
thor of a celebrated book, The Gates Ajar, 
published while she was still in her teens. 
It was written in war-time. Not only 
was the war itself a great romance to her 
—as it was to Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son —the quickener of literary activity, 
but it infolded for her a tensely personal 
romance, the first in her young life. The 
whole strength of her soul was gathered 
for flight to the life beyond life—for the 
opening of gates that had suddenly closed 
upon her. The world that eagerly read 
her book knew not how poignantly real its 
imaginative tension was. 

This tension, germane to her tempera- 
ment and heightened by her passionate 
sensibility to the pathos of our earthly life, 
entered into all her fiction from first to 
last. Her most quiet mood seemed trem- 
blingly astir. In her stories she courted 
rather than avoided the thrilling incident 
—the storms and stresses of life—so that 
the mere circumstance of her fiction seem- 
ed momentous, but some spiritually dra- 
matic motive made even the most exciting 
environment impressive rather than sen- 
sational. The soul in her—and it was a 
telepathic soul —transcended and _ filled 
with feeling and meaning the whole field 
of physical sensibility. There was no 
very striking subtlety, certainly no slight- 
est trace of preciosity, in her style or 
diction, nothing sententious or ornate. 
But she had art, and no exaltation of 
feeling ever carried her out of harmony 
with the plain speech and homely texture 
of her New England life; and her fiction, 
however strenuous in purpose, never lacked 
humor. 

Life. for Mrs. Phelps Ward was no play- 
time. She never lost sight of a high pur- 
pose. Her enthusiasm for causes marked 
her as a true child of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. Even in a love-story like that of 
Avis the spiritual conflict was the promi- 
nent feature. A Singular Life was the 


story of a cumulative agonism. But the 
ground of her purpose was her sympathy, 
her quick sense of the pains of the world 
even more than her sense of life as a 
conflict. 

For many years Mrs. Ward has_ been 
the antagonist of vivisection, directly in 
appeal to legislative bodies, and, with 
more effect, indirectly in her fiction. That 
a dog, to her the quick embodiment of 
affection, should suffer, even in the cause 
of pathology, was intolerable. Lest the 
world should forget its almost human love 
and its more than human fidelity she has 
consciously or unconsciously introduced 
the dog into nearly every one of her late 
stories, and in the latest one, still unpub- 
lished, the ghost of a dog. But it was not 
because she cared more for the lower ani- 
mals than for mankind. Her supreme 
concern Was the human ill. 

Out of her own experience this concern 
has been deepened with her advancing 
yvears—the summers spent in Gloucester 
and the winters in Newton Centre, Massa- 
chusetts—the last eight of these years 
under sentence of death. Under date of 
June 17, 1903, she wrote me: 

“The disorder of long standing, but 
[ have called it by the various illusive 
synonyms with which heart patients are 
expected to content themselves. Last fall 
an eminent physician—both discerning and 
frank enough—gave me the whole truth. 


It is possible (or it would be if life were 
an ideal thing) for me to live some years. 
But I am told that * five minutes mav 
end it all at any tim [ insisted on the 
facts and am now quite used to them. 
The worst is the inaction, and nothing 
harms me much more than writing, of 
which it seems | have done rather too 
much. 

*“ Ah, what a story | could write for you 


if I could! 1 have always meant to—a 
novel—for the sick to the well 1 am 
astounded at the response, in the way of 
letters, from the public which that ‘sub- 
ject arouses when I touch it in frag- 
mentary ways. It need not be a sad book. 
either. . 

“We shall make the dreaded little 
journey [ta Gloucester] in special ear 
and with the doctor, and doubtless it will 
go through somehow. If it weren’t as 
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“What was the trouble ?” 
“* Hook-worm.” 
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“My husband was taken off very suddenly fast night.” 
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Rim is made with an unbroken base. 


tires as well as time and effort in changing them. 
play propositions in favor of results in actual service. 





Quick-Detachable 
DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 
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The base of this rim is not split, 
either across the rim or around it. 


In line with established practice, even 
the valve hole is protected against the 
entrance of water by a leather washer. 


The Firestone quick-detachable feature 
holds the tire on safely, without bother- 
some short lugs. Its locking ring provides 
the strongest safety lock known to me- 
chanics. 


Another Firestone feature permits tire 
changes without even demounting rim 
from wheel. 

Specify Firestone Tires and De- 
mountable Rims on your new car 
and cut down tire troubles right 
from the start. Equip your pres- 
ent car right now with Firestone 
Demountable Rims, putting Non- 
Skids on the rear, and saving 
your used tires for spares. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. - 
AKRON, OHIO, and all Principal Cities 


‘‘ America’s largest exclusive tire and rim makers” 
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The Firestone Rim is designed from the standpoint of the tire maker. 
We avoid show-room dis- 
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No Split Base in This Rim 


Because water and rust ruin the casing and tube, the Firestone Demcuntable 
Experience shows that rims which separate 
into halves, or split across the base, let water into the tire. 


It saves 


This explains why America’s leading car makers use and recommend 
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hot as the wrong world here on our beay. 
tiful hill, nothing should induce me to 
take either the bother or the risk of the 
flitting; and I shall count the hours ti] 
I can get home again.” 

Since the date of this letter, no year 
has passed in which Mrs. Ward has not 
contributed at least one and sometimes 
two stories to HARPER’S MAGAZINE, much 
as each one cost her. She never wrote 
the novel, for the sick to the well, but 
as we look back upon her works we find 
a good deal of it, especially the novelette 
entitled His Wife inspired by that motive. 
It has been in her short stories that she 
has made the deepest and most lasting 
impression upon her readers. Years ago 
we regarded The Madonna of the Tubs a 
her masterpiece. But since that her short 
stories have certainly touched no lower 
mark. One notes how often in these 
stories, whatever their dramatic tension. 
the pathos lies in the strain of relation; 
the most intimate and familiar. And now 
that the pen is finally dropped, we fee] 
more, than ever how strong its work was 
and how strong the soul of the writer, 
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A GENTLEMAN ON 
“SOCIETY” 


(Continued from page 7) 





will be believed because it comes from 
* one who knows.” 

It is no part of our public duty, as we 
have said, to defend a self-capable class, 
but we do conceive it to be an obligation 
to say to as many readers of Mr. Town- 
send Martin’s indictment as we can reach 
that his picture is a lie. There was never 
a time when the members of what he calls 
“ society ” gave so much of their thought, 
their work, and their money to real so- 
ciety as they give to-day. True, they do 
not sit in their corners like Pharisaical 
dolls. They may not even read the Bible 
as much as they should. They neither 
regard themselves as things apart nor fear 
contamination. As active working mem- 
bers of associations for the amelioration 
of poverty and distress they give more 
than money: they give their compassionate 
interest, their fellow sympathy. They do 
not hire others to go out into the great 
city’s byways and hedges; they go them- 
selves, and stand shoulder to shoulder with 
working-girls in the everlasting fight 
against tyranny. With their money they 
employ lawyers and wage and win the bat- 
tles of the weak and defenceless. They 
combine and strive without ceasing for 
legislation to protect helpless animals 
from needless torture. They join the 
great crusade in behalf of their sex and 
stand bravely for their faith on publie 
stages and in public squares. They fight 
the noblest of fights for little children, 
forming great organizations, making splen- 
did and costly exhibits for the teaching of 
ignorant mothers that they may rear their 
sons and daughters in cleanly surround- 
ings to live wholesome lives. They help 
the oppressed with their hands and their 
hearts; they lighten their burdens by 
bearing a portion themselves. 

Suéh women—and there are scores of 
them—strong and fine and unafraid, truly 
would have no place in “the solid, con- 
ventional. Christian, and cleanly society 
of New York immediately after the Civil 
War,” so bitterly bewailed by Mr. Town- 
send Martin. Their association is with 
humanity and their work is Christ’s work, 
done with no less purity of heart, no less 
nobleness of spirit, than is possessed by 
the great body of brave and gentle women 
who comprise the true Society of the 
American people. } 

3ut stay! Away with indignation, 
righteous though it be! Pity, not harsh- 
ness, is the due of those “ fine by defect 
and delicately weak.’ Not wittingly 
would we hurt the feelings of so little 
a thing as a wart upon the body social 
of a whale. Blessed be even the poor ID 
mind, even the snob, even the chump, s° 
accurately defined by the indulgent satirist 
as “a large, solemn ass who opens wine.” 





The Yarmouth Rows 


THE quaint old seaport town of Yar- 
mouth, on the eastern coast of England, 
contains some extremely narrow streets, 
or “rows,” as they call them there. 

The “rows” are not very well adapted 
for traffic in the American sense, as 
much as one hundred and _ forty-five of 
these narrow passages, making a length 
of over seven miles in all, practically 
make up the whole number of thie town's 
streets. 

One of these “ rows,” known 
Witches Row.” is said to be the n 
est built-up street anywhere. Its great: 
est width is fifty-six inches. Its entrance 
is considerably narrower. A stout person 
would, it would seem, experience some f 
convenience in trying to pass through 1. 
Twenty-nine inches from wall to wall is 
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the measurement given for this part. 
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Five Billion Bushels of 
Potatoes 


_ How many potatoes does the world eat 
ma year? That is a question to be an- 
swered in no such ordinary figures as 
millions. Even if the reckoning is by 
bushels, nothing less than billions will an- 
swer. 

So far as can be told from the figures 
already at hand and the estimates of in- 
creased production, this year’s crop of 
potatoes will reach the prodigious total 
of 5,500,000,000 bushels. If these were 
placed in a row of bushel - baskets the 
string would stretch out a matter of 
3,000,000 miles, or, say, one hundred and 
twenty times around the globe. If that 
isn’t some potatoes, what is it? Barring 
the stock used for seed, all of these will 

eaten between now and a year hence. 

New York alone—that is to say, the 
gteater city—swallows up potatoes at the 
tate of more than 100 car-loads for every 
day in the year excepting Sundays. And 
Its appetite is growing, for up to the 
tenth of this December it had received 
3,949,173 barrels as against 3,189,432 for 
© corresponding period of the year be- 
fore, Allowing for the average receipts of 
50,000 barrels a week, the year should go 
out with a grand total of about 4,000,000, 
which is the equivalent of 12,000,000 
lushels, or nearly one four-hundred-and- 


sixtieth of the world’s crop. At 400 
bushels to the car this makes some 30,000 
car-loads. These cost $6,000,000, wholesale. 

Although early potatoes are brought in 
from Bermuda at a wholesale price of $8 
a barrel, and others from the South at half 
that price, the great bulk of New York’s 
supply comes from four States — New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Maine. 

New York leads the United States in 
potato production, despite all the yearly 
talk of the huge Maine crop. Out of a 
total of 300,000,000 bushels it yields 
42,000,000; Michigan comes next with 
27,000,000; and Maine is third with 
26,000,000. Then come Pennsylvania, 
23,000,000; Wisconsin, 22,000,000; Minne- 
sota, 15,000,000; Illinois, 14,000,000; 
Iowa, 12,000,000; and Ohio, 11,000,000. 
Other Western States contribute a few 
mere millions. Long Island grows 3,000,- 
000 bushels. Canada with 70,000,000, 
Mexico with 2,000,000, and south America 
with 10,000,000 make the total New World 
production 382,000,000 bushels. 

This leaves the Old World to account 
for the greater part of the potato pro- 
duction. Germany with  1,700,000,000 
bushels, Russia with 1,000,000, and 
Austria-Hungary with 700,000,000 have 
records that show where more than half 
of the world’s crop is raised. Then after 
the 370,000,000 of France, the 250,000,000 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the 90,000,- 


000 of Belgium, and the 80,000,000 each of 
Sweden and Spain are taken into account, 
there still remain for “the rest of Eu- 
rope” no less than 300,000,000 bushels, or 
the equivalent of the United States crop. 

Asia raises only 35,000,000 bushels, 
which is less than the crop of New York 
State. Australasia adds 15,000,000 bushels, 
and Africa 5,000,000. 

It is estimated that in the neighborhood 
of 35,000,000 acres of land were planted 
to potatoes this year and that the crop 
at half a dollar a bushel was worth 
$2,750,000,000. 

Potatoes have thus spread pretty well 
over the civilized globe. They had a hard 
time Spreading, though. than 200 
years ago Europe, aside from Ireland, did 
not hold them in high esteem. It was 
1663, just a century after this vegetable 
was first brought to England from Vir- 
ginia, before its great nutritive value was 
generally realized, and for a long time its 
headway was not great. In 1771 the Eng- 
lish were feeding it to cattle and hogs 
instead of using it on the table. France 
took it up only about a century ago, and 
even in Virginia and New England it made 
slow progress as an article of human diet. 
Ireland, which got it from Virginia in 
1586, liked it first. 

That accounts for its being known as 
the Irish potato. It is not Irish, but 
tropical. The plant is a native of North 
America, and there is one species found 


Less 


as far north as New Mexico. The Span- 
iards came across it and as early as the 
sixteenth century took it to Spain, whence 
it made its way through Europe. As the 
Spaniards are believed to have introduced 
it into Florida, from which Virginia got 
it, perhaps the entire credit ought’ to go 
to Spain. 

The potato, of course, is a Solanum. It 
is, therefore, a relative of the nightshade, 
the wonderberry, and the magnificent 
Solanum wendlandii that is the admira- 
tion of visitors to California. 


The Candle Flame 


THe candle flame, in shadow wrapped, 
Bemocks my watchful eye. 

Full warily it nods its head 
And says: A soul am I; 

The are of warmth and light I 
Is but my outer part; 

But look no closer, lest thou see 
The darkness at my heart. 


The flame of warmth and light that plays 

*Round every spirit’s core 

Envelops but a shadow-spot 

From which dark vapors pour. 

Seek not to know thy love too well, 

Lest thou shouldst know it 

And probing deeply, find at last 

Charred wick, stale emptiness. 
CLARENCE H. 
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